THE SIBYL 


On a mountain slope above Delphi the Sibyl, an old 
' woman, Iwes alone in exile with her imbecile son. She 
is visited one d&y by a stranger. It is the Wandering 
Jew, cursed because he once prevented a criminal, 
carrying his cross on the way to the place of 
execution, from resting his head against the wall of 
his house. Rebellious against God, he asb the Sibyl 
what his fate will be and she answers by recounting 
her own story. She tells of how she saw visions and 
heard voices, and became a priestess; of her loye for 
a one-armed soldier, his death and her sub^qucnt 
treatment by the priests and the rioting crowds; of 
the birth of her son in a cave among the goats. In 
spite of her tribulations she cannot hate God, and 
after hearing her story “he Jew goes on his way know- 
ing that he too cannot escape or deny his Creator. 
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I N a Iftde house on the mountain slopes above Delphi ' 
tved an old woman with her witlefc son. The^ouse 
consisted of a single room; one wall was the mountainside 
itself, and always dripped with moisture. It was really 
not a house at all, but a ramshackle hut which herdsmen 
had built for themselves. It stood quite alone away up in 
the wild mountain, high above the buUdingspf the dty 
and above the sacred precincts of the temple.fhe woman 
seldom left the house, her son never. He sat within, in 
the half-light, smiling to himself as he had always done; 
he was now well into middle age and his lank hair had 
begun to turn grey, uut his face was untouched; it was 
as it had always been, without any real features in its 
beardless, downy childishness, only that queei^ per- 
petual smile. The old woman’s face wasAirrowed and 
austere, and swarthy, as if it had been t(^ched by £re; 
her eyes had the look of eyes that have seen god. 

They Hved quite by themselves; no one visited diem 
or had anything whatever to do with them. Two goat^ 
^ave them milk, and the woman gathered herbs and 
roots up in the mountain; and that was what they had to 
live on. They could never have got anything from other 
people, for no one would have any dealings with diem. 
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The entrance to the house faced the valley, am’ she 
often sat in that dim opening, looking down upon the 
Vorld diat she had left so long ago. Nothing was 
hidden, all lay spread out below hef. the qty with its 
people coming and going among their houses, each 
engrossed in his own affairs; the sacred way alohg which 
the ^Jgrims paetd solemnly up to the temple court;'the 
sacrifices o^ered at the altar before the god’s house. All 
was well known to her. And sometimes in the morning, 
early in the morning, a certain thing happened down 
there which she kneyv best of all. The court was still 
empty thm; only a youth would be sweeping the 
ground ba'ore the entrance to the temple and strewing 
fresh laurels from the god’s grove. The sun had just 
risen above the mountains in the cast and the whole 
valley was filled with new light. And a young woman 
attended by two priests came slowly walking up the 
sacred way; she had bathed in the spring that welled 
forth, from the cleft in the rock; her face was reverent 
and her gaze\ as lftte<! towards the holy place which she 
was approaching. She was dressed as a bride, as god’s 
bride. The youth at the entrance to the temple came 
towards her bearing a b^wl of holy water, with which 
he sprinkled her; and purified she stepped into the god’s 
dwelling-place to be filled with his mighty spirit. It 
happened now, and thus it had happened from im- 
memorial times. She sat outside her house and watched 
it wth her old eyes. 
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B^kind her, inside in the half-light, sat her grizzled 
son, a smile on his downy, childish face. 


One evenin^fcefore sunsfit a man camTe walking up 
the patlf from Delphi. There was nothing strange in < 
this; people came that way sometimaa to see to' their 
animals at pasture in the mountain. The track passed a 
stone’s throw or so below her house. But this time 
something happened which surprised her greatly. The 
man turned ofif the path and beg^ climbing the steep 
slope where there was no track at all. Such aihing was 
unknown; no one had ever left the path t/ ceftne up 
here. Who would want to? The slope was covered with 
loose stones from landshps, and at times he found it 
difficult to advance. Perhaps he was unused to this 
country. From her nest she followed him with her old 
eyes. 

He came nearer, and she was able to make Qjit his 
face. She did not know him. But si?? kne\f no one — ^no 
one now living. He was quite a tall man-with a strong, 
brownish'beard, untrimmed and not in the fashion of 
this country. His cheeks w#re pale, quite without 
colour, though he had to exert himself greatly to climb 
the hill. He was a man in the prime of life, perhaps in 
early middle age. 

when he came up to her he made his salutation, but 
not in the manner of these parts. And when having sat 
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do^m on the stone bench before the house he l^egan 
speaking, slowly and at first with some difficulty in 
'finding words, she noted at once that he was a foreigner, 
and probably from very far away. S'his cojild be seen 
also in his look, which was heavy and^ old, though he 
himself was young. But that rilight be his own^ook and 
notliiat of his cpce. 

He told her that he had comi to Delphi to consult the 
oracle about something of great importance to him. But 
he had been turned away before he could do so; they 
would not let him enter the room where the seekers were 
assemblii^. 

Thdre Tlas no answer to what he asked, they told him. 
No oracle in the world could answer it. 

Dejectedly he left the temple court, and wandered at 
random about the city all that day. More than once he 
thought of leaving Delphi, where he had nothing to 
hope for, and of going further — somewhere — anywhere. 
Then^ in a dirty alley in the poorest qxiarter of the town 
he had got i^to c^ivt'rsation with an old blind man, a 
very old beg|,ar who crouched at a street comer and 
held out his shaking hand in the hope that someone 
would drop somethings into it. This seemed an odd 
thing in a street where afl must have been equally poor, 
but he said that in earlier days he had begged in the 
temple court and beside the sacred way, though now he 
could no longer go so far. ‘When we had begun to talk 
of iSds together I told him of my own cares, of my long, 
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vain ivayfaring to Delphi, and of my distress because 
the oracle had been unable to give me an answer. He 
listened to me with compassion and understood me well, 
though he dioughi*it strange that there shguld be any- 
thing which the Delphic oradfe could not answer. “You 
must ha-v^ put hard quesfions,” he said. 

Bfit when he had thougl^ it over, he Went on reflec- 
tively: “There may be one who can help you One who 
can answer all that a man can ask.” And he told me that 
up in the mountains there Uved an old priestess of the 
oracle, an ancient Pythia, cursec^ and hated by all 
because she had committed a crime agai^t god. 
Against the temple and against god and against all 
sacred things; yet she was a great and mighty sibyl. No 
priestess in Delphi had ever been so great, so beloved 
and possessed by god -is she. She had prophesied with 
her mouth wide open, and no one had been able to 
endure the sight of her when she was filled with her god. 
His own breath had issued from her mouth and«her 
speech had been as wild as fiery fl^es, it v^s said; for 
thus did he love her. He refused to speak thrSugh anyone 
but her, and did so for many years. 

But then she had sinned aga^t both god and man 
and cast herself down into damnation; she had been 
driven firom the city with sticks and stones and had been 
cursed by all men and of course by the god — by him 
whom she had offended. “This happened in my <^d- 
'hood,” said the old man, “but although no one speala 
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of her any more or utters her name, she is saidWo be 
hving still, in |he mounta^is whither she was driven. 
And I don’t doubt that it is true. One who has been in 
such contact with the divine must ‘find it<hard to die, 
with such power as must*yet remain <vithin her. One in 
wlwm god has once taken up his abode he' does not 
forsake, though he remain only as a curse. 

Seek her out, and you’ll surely get an answer to your 
questions, though it may appal you.” 

And he pointed with his trembling hand to this 
mountain, and blind though he was, he pointed aright.’ 

She t4 whom he had been speaking sat motionless, as 
she had sat throughout his tale. No change in her face 
revealed what might be stirring within her. Searchingly 
and with some surprise he gazed into the dark, furrowed 
face, as if to read in that old book wluch, for all its 
plain script, was so difficult to decipher. It was as if it 
had been written in an ancient tongue which was no 
longer spoken. 

For a long time she sat silent, seemingly abstracted, 
withdrawn mto herself. 

‘What was it that you asked the oracle?’ she said at 
last, as if she had wok^n from her musing. 

‘I asked about my destiny,’ he said. 

‘Your destiny?’ 

‘Ay, my destiny. My life — ^how it’s to be. What 
.i^aits me.’ 

‘That’s what most people ask; that’s all they’re curious 
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about>*What is so extraordinary in your destiny? Is it 
something special?’ 

‘Yes, it is. 

And lie t^ld her of a peculiar thing thft had hap- 
pened; an event which had scored itself so deeply into 
his memory that he seemed not to recall anything 
besides; an event which left bis soul no p&ce, which had 
impelled him to come to Delphi and now at last to her, 
to seek enlightenment and some measure of peace. 

‘I hved happily with my young wife and my Httle 
son,’ he began, ‘in the city where I ivas bom, and I had 
no thought of leaving. I had my hvelihood the.-e md a 
house left me by my father. I was not rich, but well- 
to-do; my life was secure and carefree, and all things 
seemed to prosper with me. 

One day as I was stai ^ing at my door I saw an im- 
known man dragging himself along with his cross. 
There was nothing extraordinary in this, nothing 
imusual; it often happened that men who were to be 
crucified were led along our street by soldiers, up to the 
gallows-place; ours was the road to it. And there was 
nothing pec^ar about the man himself, so far as I 
could see. He was pale and tired he seemed exhausted. 
Because of that, no doubt, he paused and leaned against 
the wall of my house a Httle way from where I was 
standing. I didn’t like it. What’s he doing that for, I 
thought. If a condemned man, a man so unhappy, leans 
against my house, he may bring ill-fortune upon it. 
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So I told him to move on, and said I didn’t wabt him 
there. ^ 

Then he turned towards me, and when I saw his face 
I knew that this was no ordinary nlan — that there must 
be something special ab<!)Ut him. But' what it was that 
made me think so I could not have said. I Believe that 
the look on h!is face was not usually angry at all, but 
gentle aivd submissive. But it was not so now; it was 
mighty and terrible in a way that I shall never forget. 

“Because I may not lean my head against your house 
your soul shall be vnblest for ever,” he said. 

I was astonished and uneasy, and thought it somehow 
sinister. ' The soldiers simply laughed and drove him 
forward, for they did not want him to stand there 
either; they forced him on. But before he went further 
with his cross he turned to me again and said 
menacingly: 

“Because you denied me this, you shall suffer greater 
pmdshment than mine: you shall never die. You shall 
wander through this world to all eternity, and find no 
rest.’’ 

And he settled his cross upon his shoulder again and 
dragged himself on al^ng the street until he disappeared 
through the gate of the city some way off. 

I stayed where I was, with a most strange sensation. 
Something seemed to have happened to me — ^something 
,^hose inward meaning escaped me. I could not explain 
it, either to myself or to anyone else, but so it was. Some 
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ndghB^ours who had heard what the man said and saw 
me standing there and looking queer told me not to 
trouble myself about it — ^not to take any notice of what 
a man like that said: a criminal who was going to be 
crucified. Surely 1 knew that they often burst out into 
the most terrible threats and curses because they were in 
a rage with everything and because thtfy were to lose 
their hves. They talk all sorts of rubbish, you know that 
— ^it’s nothing to vex yourself about. 

I knew well enough that they were right. And in 
taking it as they did — ^in laughings at me a htde and 
shrugging their shoulders at the incident, they reassured 
me. When we had chatted about it a Uttle I was^ughing 
at it too; I went back to my work and thought no more 
about it. 

But I couldn’t quite fr -get. It came into my mind now 
and then, though I tried to drive it out. The day passed, 
I attended to my work and everything was as usual. Or 
so I thought. But the words he had_spoken remained 
with me; from time to time they were repeated in my 
innermost self— by whom? By me? I don’t know, but I 
heard thenf— I heard them quite plainly. I couldn’t 
imderstand why I had to recall thJm; I knew they meant 
nothing — ^nothing at all — that they were just words 
spoken to me by an unknown criminal because he had 
not been allowed to lean his head against my house. 
There was no more to it than that, and it was foolish to 
pay any attention to what he’d said. Why did I do it? 
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I thought that by next day I should have shaketf it off. 
But when I woke in the morning it was with the sense 
of something having happened to me, and as I lay 
dozing, thc^same words were slowly repeated inside me, 
and softly — as it were in 'a wh’sper — they reminded me 
of the sentence that had been passed on me — by whom? 

'^hen I had\'isen, I was myself again, and 1 set about 
my worlsiuis usual. But I felt no real inclmation for it — 
I, who was usually so eager and took such pleasure in it. 
After a time I became too restless to sit still, and I 
wandered idly about doing nothing at all. I had no 
wish to do anything. This was quite unlike my usual 
self. AncTso it went on, day after day. In some way I had 
altered and could not recognise myself. 

I don’t know how long it was before I heard the 
queer rumour that the man who had been taken along 
oiu: street to be crucified was god’s son. It was not said 
openly, but whispered among people in the city and 
tallied about in secret. Those who ought really to have 
known the truth of it — those who believed in him — 
seemed to be in hiding and dared not come forth to 
bear wimess on his behalf— not yet. There tannot have 
been many of them;''^most people in the city didn’t 
believe it at all, of course; they thought it was some 
foolish invention, and those who had had him executed 
declared it to be a blasphemy against god. 

God’s son — of course he wasn’t, I told myself. It’s 
zi^culous. Quite absurd. God’s son? . . . And I asked 
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about^this rumour, about how it had begun and who 
were spreading it; naturally it was those who beUeved, 
those who were in hiding. They declared that a miracle 
had come ta pass— %11 kinds of miracles — sj^owing that 
it was true; and Vhen the mifticle of their own beUef: 
that they knew him to be the son of god and had 
experienced it in themselves. For them, this wa? of 
course the greatest, most important miracle, '{hey were 
not at all rehable people, and what they said was 
unworthy of attention. 

I discussed it with the neighboui^, asking diem their 
opinion; asking what they thought of the story that the 
criminal — ^if they remembered him — who had dragged 
himself past with his cross was god’s son. They had heard 
of it too, and thought it arrant nonsense. 

But many believed I said. They shrugged their 
shoulders and said something about lunatics. 

“Are you still brooding over what he said to you?” 
one of them added with a laugh. 

“Not m the least,” I answered, laughing” too. “Are 
you mad? You don’t think I’d care about a thing like 
that?” 

But was diat true? Did I really not care about it? It 
was easy enough to say; but why then did I feel so 
dianged, so downcast and joyless, and why did every- 
thing seem so meaningless? Why had it become so? 
Why did everything '.eem somehow so empty and 
desolate, both within and around me? I had never felt 
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thus before. What sort of change was it? Why'* did I 
feel like this? 

I remember one day I was walking outside the city 
gate in the fertile coimtryside I kneW so wtjU: the vine- 
yards and the fields of grain, with olives and fig-trees in 
them. 1 marvelled to see how drab and depressing it all 
looked, for as awrule it was qjLiite the opposite. It w^ the 
middle o^the day, but it felt more like evening, and I 
was oddly oppressed by the sight of that landscape and 
its grey desolation. What did it mean? What was the 
matter with me? 

Was this my world? The world I was to live in? 

And I ‘remember with how heavy a tread I turned 
back to the city and my home. 

As yet I had said nothing to my wife; I had not wanted 
to. But she must have noticed it. Mustn’t she? So I went 
into the room where she usually was at that time of day 
to tell her about it, and what it was like. 

I/ound her lying on a straw mat on the floor, playing 
with her ckild; llbroke in upon their game. 1 explained 
to her as best I could what was the matter with me, and 
that 1 beheved I had been laid wider a curse. 

She laughed at me aS-^e lay there on her back playing 
with the baby and holding it high in the air; he had such 
a young and lovely laugh. 

“Yes, I think you must have been,” she said, “seeing 
how long it is since you kissed me.” 

t tried to smile and stood watching them, knowing* 
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that t|is was something' beautiful and something that I 
dearly loved; yet a sort of grey ash seemed to lie upon 
them, as it lay' upon all I saw. 

And I felt like a^stranger standing diere, like some 
outsider who ought not to (^turb them their life. 
When 1 'vs^t away I heard them go on with their play. 

As«they were, so had I been but lately — d elighting in 
life, in being alive; I had lejbiced in it every day. 

Every day?. . . It was strange; he had said that I should 
live for ever — that I should never die. How strange. . . . 
Why should I mind that? Had it not always been my 
dearest wish never to have to die, never to die? Why 
then did I not rejoice? Why did I feel no gladjiess^ 

“To all eternity, and find no rest. ...” 

1 had never really thought about it before, but now I 
seemed to gain some inkling of what eternity was. That 
it would deprive me of my life. That it was itself the 
damnation, the unblessedness; that it would itself 
unhallow my soul. 

Eternity It has nothing to do^Mh Ufe,€ thought; 

it is the contrary to all Hfe. It is something limitless, 
endless, a reahn of death which die hving must look 
into with horror. Was it here dug; I was to dwell? Was 
it for that that this thing had b8en given me? “To all 
eternity. . . .” That was my death-sentence: the most 
cruel that could be devised. 

This god takes from me all the joy of li'ving, I 
nvhispered to myself. 

B 
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For the first time 1 glimpsed the existence that a^ivaited 
me, and looked into its void. And for the first time I 

V 

truly beheved in the power of this curse — I beUeved diat 
this questionable god could carry qut his intention and 
diat my soul would becpme just as K? had threatened; 
that all would be accomplislr ed as he had said. 

Yes, all was^jjeing accomplished. The change in me 
went forward and I was helpl'ss to arrest it. What power 
had I? W*hat was I to do? How could I act, how prevent 
what was happening? I had no power, I was utterly im- 
potent. For I was myself the unhallowed soul I desired to 
help, I was myself the transformation that was taking 
pladc wtrhin me and filling me with perdition. 

One day in my despair I did something — something 
that was only to increase my unhappiness, my unblessed- 
ness. It was the middle of the day, but I lay outstretched 
upon my bed, tormented by my hurrying thoughts, by 
my inner self, my own iimer self— the thing that was no 
longer mine. Suddenly I was seized with fury at my 
destiny aitd the n-si^gnant god to whom I owed it. Why 
should I ac:ept it? This madness? Why did I not rebel 
against the power within me and say: I will not! I will 
not! I will hve, I w^U live exacdy as others Uve and 
be as 1 have been. I \Vill be like everyone else! I will 
hve! 

Arid when I had said this — said it aloud, though to 
myself— it was as if the curse fell from me like a heavy 
' glirment; I felt a reUef, a hbejration such as 1 had never 
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kno^An before during all the time that had passed. And 
I rose and went into the room in which my wife and the 
child were. For a while I stood watchin!^ their prattling 
play; then I went and gently separated her from the 
child and ldssed«her. She pu$ her arms about me and 
they wert bare and waml, and we went into my room 
together, and when we had undressed g)ie lay down on 
my bed with the little ilnile I knew so well — on the 
bed where but now I had lain in torment — ^and parted 
her knees for me to come at her. All was as before when 
we had loved each other, and I thought I had conquered, 
and regained my happiness. 

But I could do nothing. I felt how ravishing shl was, 
more ravishing than ever — I knew that — ^because it had 
been so long; yet I was not filled with any desire. Her 
warmth flooded to meet ’ e, but it was she alone who 
was warm; I grew cold and damp and could do nothing. 
Her breath panted against my face, panted for me. But 
I was powerless. 

At last I burst out weeping — l^despaiihig on her 
glorious warm body and wept. 

She stroked my hair a litde, and my cheek. Then she 
took my head between her haifds and looked at me, 
looked closely, searchingly at me, into my flu:e, as she 
had not done for a long time. 

“How old your eyes have grown,” she said. 

Now my unhappiness was complete; it was like a 
"bottomless well into which I had been hurled, now tfiat* 
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this too had been taken from me. But was it so stiflnge? 
It was lifr's greatest bliss. Was it strange that it should be 
taken from me ‘that I should not know it — ^never know 
it again? the unblessed? I, condemned to eternal 
unblessedness? 

After this, others ■ too. begih to notice the^ange in 
me,*br so at le^st I fancied. People avoided me, •^th- 
drew froiji me, I thought; aifd if they were compelled 
to speak to me and meet my eyes, they looked at me 
queerly. The neighbours in our street fell silent, and 
seemed to realise a^ last that something had happened 
to me and that it had to do with the man who was taken 
out to be*trucifred and whom I forbade to lean his head 
against my house. They never spoke to me about it, and 
as I say they avoided me; yet it was clear that they had 
noticed the alteration in me — that they observed me 
secretly and whispered about me, and that it was from 
compassion alone that they refrained from saying: 
Hojv old your eyes have grown. 

My wife becaitJ^more .and more shy of me; some- 
thing in me*seemed to frighten her — ^no doubt my eyes. 
And she must have remembered my telling her that a 
curse had been laid i^on me. I don’t know, for we 
never talked of it, and what had happened between us 
we never hinted at by so much as a word. 

She doesn’t want to look into them any more, I told 
myself. 

iNo doubt she 
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change I had undergone. I don’t know, for we never 
con£ded in each other; neither of us knew what burden 
of thought the other bore. And after die time I’ve 
spoken of, dur e^es never met again. 

I had i^ver concerned ^yself about her droughts in 
any ^ase. She was like a child, and I had never g|ped 
much by talking to her, ^eugh this had not struck me 
before and I had been content with her childish prattling. 
Now I understood the futility of talking to her about 
anything, and I did so no longer. Her mere presence 
began to exasperate me, and the knowledge that she was 
somewhere near — even the sound of her voice qf her 
laughter somewhere about the house. But slie didn’t 
laugh so often now. For the most part she stayed widi 
the child; I suppose they still played together in there, 
but more quiedy than beiore; diey could hardly be 
heard. Thus everything in the house was gready 
changed. 

I was bound to bear rancour agag^ her bqpause Iliad 
been unable to go into her; I had to take revenge upon 
her for that. I did so now. I never looked at her, neither 
at her nor at the child, but behaved as if they weren’t 
there. I had never been particularly attached to my son 
in any case — or had I? At least I had always thought 
that she fussed over him too much, no doubt because 
she was a child herself; and the secret grudge I had borne 
^against him broke out now diat I was cut off from ]}er.« 
for ever. What troubled her niore than anything, I 
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knew, was that what had happened was being visited 
on the child; ai^i more and mope often it could be seen 
that she had been crying. For although I avoided looking 
at her, I alWkys noticed that. 

Unhappiness does not mal^ a man good. I suffer, 
why^should not anodier suffer? 

Yet I never siKd anything*d^ectly unkind to her; she 
could not*ieproach me for that. I said hardly anything 
at all, and never allowed my resentment to find ex- 
pression; I kept it entirely to myself. All the same, she 
must have felt whaif was going on in me. Malevolence, 
like love, needs few words. 

The whole house became desolate, silent and joyless; 
my wife crept about sorrowfully and my child hid 
from me when I came near. 

I was none the happier for this. Although it was by my 
own wish, my soul grew the sadder for it, the more 
unblessed. I would often stand staring in front of me, or 
out bf the wmdovi^j, ith empty eyes, seeing nothing and 
without realty knowing that I was there; like a prisoner 
locked up in himself. Or I wandered restlessly through, 
the grey countryside outside the city gates, where trees 
and fields were covered with ashes. And so it went on 
for I know not how long. 

One (hiy she was gone. She and the child. To my own 
surprise 1 rushed all over the house looking for them, 
when once again — ^after I cannot say how many, 
times — bunt into the room where they had always 
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played together and &6m which one could always 
hear their laughter (though not lately)— when I went 
in there again and realised at last that they were not 
there and n^er woiild be there again, I sanlf down with 
a shriek. For it was as if a knife had been driven into 
my ^reast and 1 lay bleeding, on that little mat of s^aw 
where once she had lain on her back alid lifted up her 
child with her bare arms, ^ow long I lay thefe I cannot 
tell. But then I heard something, more and more dis- 
tincdy; a voice inside me, and I had to sit up. I sat staring 
before me. Over and over again, 4ouder and louder I 
heard it — ^heard what he had said — the frightful )pords 
that he had pronounced over me. My inner s5if was full 
of them, echoed with them; it was as empty as a 
deserted house, and between the bare walls there 
reverberated eerily those -nenacing words about my 
destiny — ^about what lay before me. His curse resounded 
through my soul. 

That same evening, unknown H^jjny, I |fft the*city 
of my birth and walked out into the darkness, to begin 
my wandering dirough the ages. In the loneliness of- 
night I took the first steps d^ng the road of my 
malediction. 

Since then I have roamed without a halt; without rest, 
as I am bound to do and, like him, finding nowhere to 
lay my head. I have wandered about a world covered 
with ashes, with a layer of grey ashes: the world thy Ku 
mine. I have seen in it all human wretchedness, all want 
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and evil. I have learnt that it is like me, as evil and 
loveless as I whp am to hve in it for ever; that this is my 
world, the world of the homeless, god-accursed man 
with a soul*tbr ever unblessed. 

From time to time I ha^je come upon l^ose who 
beh^e in the man who condemned me to this life, ft has 
happened more^and more often, for it seems that his 
teaching Has spread far and wide. These people seem 
happy, whether from simple-mindedness or some odier 
cause — ^perhaps because of their faith; that is what they 
say tibemselves, of cifurse. And it may be true. To them 
he se^ms to have brought blessing, that same god who 
to me has brought so great a curse. And they say he is 
good and loving — ^ay, that he is love itself for the man 
who believes in him and devotes himself to him. It may 
be so. It does not concern me. For me he is a maUgnant 
power which never releases me ftom its talons, and 
gives me no peace. 

Hiat he*really |^|od — that the man who was led 
along our snreet past my house to be crucified really 
was god’s son — they do not doubt. They have so many . 
signs of it, they say: ^t he rose ftom the dead and 
ascended into heaven, carried up in a cloud — ^and many, 
many other things. But none of that concerns me. Their 
faith, their teaching, all their signs and wonders — 
nothing of all that is any concern of mine. 

I^or me the sign is the eternal unrest in my soul. , 

Of course, I ought to have let him lean his head 
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against my house. But to me he was no god, but just a 
criminal— on^ of the many who dragged themselves 
by with their cross, with whom no one would have 
anything t& do.^ (Compassion? Love of minkind? May 
be. But not a loving ipan, and have never pretended 
to l:)p. I’m an ordinary person, quite ordinary, likc^ost 
others. When it happened*! was a ha^py man, carefree 
and heartless as is lutural when one has frothing in 
particular on one’s mind. Wicked perhaps, but not more 
so dian others. Of his doctrine of love I know Uttle — 
only enough to be sure that it’s notffor me. And besides, 
is he himself really so loving? To those wh^ love him 
he gives peace, they say, and he takes them up with him 
into his heaven; but they say too that he hurls those who 
don’t beheve in him into hell. If this is true, then he 
seems to be exactly like o* "selves, just as good and just 
as bad. Those we love we too treat well, and we wish 
the rest all the evil there is. If we had the power that 
he has, we too perhaps would hu^hem tcadamnltion 
for all eternity, though we can’t be sure. Only the 
malignity of a god, surely, could be great enough for- 
that. 

I’ve come upon these peoplediere and there about the 
world, but I’ve never come to know them well. I never 
get really dose to anyone, for they withdraw firom me 
— ^diey’re .timid, aware no doubt of somediii^ odd 
, about me, somediing queer, something that fnghlens* 
them. I expect it’s my eyes that lighten them. I’ve 
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noticed that people look away if their eyes meet mine. 
They daren’t loojc into them — ^into these dried-up wells, 
these depths with nothing hi them. Who is not 
frightened by such things? It’s only naturai that they 
should be. 

ASfShe was. 

As she . . . By now she- will have found men widi 
young eye^, I used to think to myself on my solitary 
wanderings. And my heart would shrivel and I would 
hold my hand over my eyes as if to hide them, though 
there was no one thbre to see, no one from whom to 
hide tbem.^ 

And why should she not? It must be so. When I had 
young eyes she loved me. Did she? 

Thus I thought to myself. But once, far away in a 
foreign land, I met a man from the city of my birth, 
who told me that my wife had died in her mother’s 
house — ^Utde and wizened and no longer beautiful — 
and ^that long bef|^ then my son had died of the 
plague. 

So they were gone, the- two who had laughed 
together. 

How long ago is thatiil cannot tell, for time does not 
exist for me. Why should it? But it feels a very long 
time ago. 

Yes, they will all die. One generation after another, 
''^witii their afilictions and crimes and all the things with , 
which they afilicted and tormented one another. But I 
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shall never die. So long as these creatures exist— evil, 
most often — too shall exist, evil mys^; their destiny 
is mine. And that is why I ask about it — ^why I want to 
look mto it!t into &e future, although I dftad it. Tear 
. down die^veU and let me.see, however terrible it may 
be!’ 

He was silent. 

Darkness had fall^ long before, and fronAhe one to 
whom he had spoken no answer came. He sat as if 
alone. 

‘I have seen god, as you have,’ hft added after a time. 
‘I have met him, and the meeting has filled my sold >^th 
horror.’ 

The old woman was quite hidden from him in the 
darkness. But he heard her say in a low, almost toneless 
voice: 

‘There is no joy in seeii^ god.’ 

And she rose, drawing her garment about her as if 
she were cold. It had indeed gro\«^chilly since subset, 
and a light shiver ran through him too^ When she 
invited him to go in, he followed her, crouching 
through the low, doorless opening. He had never beoi 
in so small a human dwelling before. He could not 
stand upright, and from where he was he could touch 
every wall; the wall that was the mountainside was 
dripping with moisture. 

She lit the fire, taking fuel from a pile of brushwgod 
and tree-roots on the earth floor. The hearth was simply 
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a stone set in this floor, and the smoke escaped through 
a hole in the slate roof against the mountain wall. 

When the Are blazed up, he looked about him in that 
curious roofli, and to his surprise he saw thit they were 
not alone. Away in a dim corner a grey-haired man was 
squatting — a man or a child, he could not be ^ sure 
which; he could not 'detannme, and the uncertainty 
gave him* a sense of something inexplicable, almost 
frightening; he could not think why this should be, but 
so it was. The face was like a child’s, with a smile which 
in the half-dark seefned enigmatic — enigmatic perhaps 
simply because he could see no reason for it. It was 
neither a good nor a wicked smile, it appeared altogether 
detached in its changelessness — ^perhaps that was what 
made it seem mysterious — ^although the eyes in dut 
grizzled, forward-poking head followed their every 
move. He thought it very strange. For a moment a 
blurred memory crossed his mind — of what? A memory 
stirred by this smi||if No, he could not capture it, he 
could not pin it down. But this grey-headed child 
crouching in the half^rk with his changeless smile 
had a singular and Aightening effect. He could not take 
his eyes off it. What sora of a being was it, what sort of 
secret, in this house which seemed hardly like a human 
dwelling at ah? 

‘That is my son,* said the old woman. ‘You can speak 
Mquife Aeely before him; he understands nothing.* 

But the stranger could not bring himself to speak, or 
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to asi about what was now occupying his thoughts — 
about the son who was to sit diere in his comer listening 
to their conversation .without understanding any of it, 
and smiling; that sqpile. . . . 

It w'as the old»wonian who broke the silence at last, 
saying, 

‘Ifiat was a strange god you met. Was he crucified?' 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Curious. If he was god’s son. Why was it?’ 

‘I don’t know — I can’t make out either what good it 
was supposed to do. But I’ve heard it said that it was 
because he had to suffer. That his father wanted him to 
suffer. But that’s sheer madness; I can’t cxpl&i it, 
either to you or to myself.’ 

‘A cruel god.’ 

‘Yes, indeed. But it’s just hearsay. To let a man 
suffer! What good can that do?’ 

‘I think I recognise that god,’ she murmured to her- 
self. And after a while she continued a Utde hesitantly, 
‘And she who bore god this son-^lo you tmow any- 
thing of her?’ 

‘No, I never heard anything about her. She was just 
an ordinary woman, I should tlink.’ 

‘Yes, I imagine so. So you laiow nothing about her?’ 

‘No. All I heard them say was that by having this 
child she became god’s mother — as of course she would. 
No, I know nothing about her; why do you ask?’ 

‘I was just wondering what she was like and what Sbrt 
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of life she led. How god treated her while he lovek her, 
and afterwards when perhaps he loved her no more. 
Whether she wns a happy won^m, I mean, and whether 
bearing go^’s son gave her joy. Or, whether he let her 
he crudhed too.* 

*No, no, of course he didn’t! Of course taot. And 
anyhow die was a woman.* 

‘Yes, o^course.* 

She sat silent for a time. Then she asked, 

‘This son — ^you said he was a god of love?* 

‘Yes, you could call him that. He preached the love 
of mankind — ^all people were to love one another. 
That’s wbit he meant, I think, if I’ve rightly understood 
it.* 

‘What a strange teaching. ... He must be an extra- 
ordinary god.* 

‘That may well be.* 

‘fve never heard tell of such a god. Yet I’ve heard 
abojit so many that I thought I knew them all. How 
happy she^must ht^e been. . . . It’s a pity you don’t 
know anyth^g about her — die one who was allowed to 
bring him into the world — ^who was chosen for it.* 

‘I wish he’d never *jeen bom. Then I might have 
hved my life happily, as I did before I met him.* 

‘Ay, ay. It’s dangerous to meet a god, as we all know. 
But why didn’t you let him lean his head against your 
house? "Vt^y did you deny him that? Such lovelessness 
mdst have been a great crime against him.* 
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‘libvelessness! I am as I am, and I’ve never pretended 
to be anything different. I’m like everybody else, and 
what’s wrong with that? And do you think god himself 
is so full of love? ^o you really think so? Ijas he shown 
himself so to ycgi? Then wh]j did he curse you. . ’. .’ 

The cdd woman mad# a sharp movement and he 
broke off. She raked the fire with a half-charred branch 
and sent the sparks Hying upward. 

After a while he went on, 

‘You committed a crime against god, and were 
cursed by him as I was. Why was that? Was he in the 
right? Is he always right? Are we never in the right 
against him?’ 

He looked at her furrowed old face, hoping that she 
would open her own surely tormented soul to him and 
let him see into her destiny, which he believed would 
help him to understand his own. But she just sat looking 
into the flames, and he knew nothing of what stirred in 
her. 

‘That blind beggar down there ^Id me a*bout it, but 
not so that one could understand what reaUy happened 
to you. 

How was it that you becamespriestess of the oracle?’ 
he went on after a pause, hopii% that she would at least 
tell him this. 

‘My parents were devout people,’ she replied at last. 
‘That was no doubt the reason. And then we were very 
poor.’ 
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‘Poor? Surely you couldn’t be made prieste^ for 
that?’ 

‘Ah yes, I could. But there’s no joy in remembering 
such things.; 

‘Was it here in Delphi^* 

‘No, we lived some way down the valley. 4We were 
peasants.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

•You could see the place from here if it was daytime; 
it’s no further than that. And although my eyes aren’t 
what they were I can make out the gable end, and the 
old ohve-tree besicie it. But who lives there now I 
don’t^ow.’ 

‘Have you no kinsfolk left?’ 

‘Kinsfolk? I should hardly think so. But how can I 
know? Kinsfolk? No, those I speak of have been dead a 
loi^, long time. . . .’ 

‘You haven’t spoken of any.’ 

‘1^0 •. . . no, I haven’t; that’s true. . . .’ 

‘But yotf were th^iking of some, perhaps?’ 

‘Yes, I wa» thinking of my parents, of my mother and 
father. But how long ago it is ... to think that one can 
remember things that tvere so long ago. . . . 

My father was a gobd husbandman, but the fields 
were small and meagre; they yielded little, toil as he 
m^ht — and everything had to be done by hand; he had 
no draught animals. And of course die fields weren’t 
his^wn; he had to give most of the crop to the temple, 
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which owned all die land there. It was the god who 
owned it, one might say; we belonged entirely to die 
temple and to him. There was litde over when all dues 
had been rendered? But we were content •with litde, 
and had never kilown anything but poverty. Yes, and 
now after^ I’ve had to lihdergo I don’t think of it as 
povefty. I remember the fine big olive^ we used to*get, 
especially fi:om the old trie at the end of thf house — 
for it was old even then; but it’s often the old ones that 
bear the best. I’ve never tasted any since. Not olives. 
That too is long ago.’ 

‘And was it there you grew up?’ 

‘Yes. Two of their children died and I wa^ the only 
one left. So I had much love during my childhood and 
youth. All the same, I was alone — that’s strange, isn’t 
it? Children can be alone without anyone knowing it, 
even when they’re surrounded by love. Yes, I must 
have been an odd child, though it didn’t show so much 
at first. I went about on my own, i^d was hardly eVer 
with others of my age. We lived a little apart, too, 
though there were other houses not far off. 'The person 
I was with most often was my mother. No ddubt we 
were much alike — ^both serious, ^e walked and talked 
with each other as if we were die same age and had the 
same experience of life. In fact, neither of us knew much 
about it. She was quite untouched by what is usually 
called by that name — ^by all the meanness, malice and 
confusion which men call life and which they pride 
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themselves on knowing so well. She knew only the 
simple things: what it was like to bear children and then 
lose them, wlnft it was like to love a man who had been 
young andr strong and whdi was ^rowii^ toil-worn 
like herself. Such things fhe knew, and it may be called 
enough. Her soul was as puf^ and simple as t tree. She 
was'i tall woman, and indeed she resembled a treft, for 
there wa^ something restful and peaceful about her. 
'We had a tree like that among the £elds a httle way 
down the valley — a big, solitary tree which was 
sacred. Father worsjiipped it. He went down to it every 
morning before beginning the day’s work. But mother 
and f went a little further down the valley and prayed 
to a spring which always had fresh verdure round its 
clear waters. It was very holy. If one stood and looked 
down into it, one saw at once that it was divine. One 
could see every grain of sand at the bottom, and a place 
where they whirled gently round, moved by an in- 
visible finger of god. 

Yes, my parents'vvere very god-fearing; but for them 
god was siblings and trees and sacred groves, not the 
one upiin the temple, who was far too great and far 
away for them, and tti whom they paid their crushing 
rent. If they ever went up to Delphi — and it happened 
very seldom — they preferred to visit the modest 
temple of Gaia the earth goddess; it was just a little 
wooden cabin and reminded them of their own simple 
way of living. Of god’s might and depth and dreadful^ 
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power over tlie human soul they had no idea — ^nor of 
all the shamelessness surrounding him and his temple. 

They ordered their own relationship with god, and 
in a grove n6t far f%m the house we had ot&r own little 
turf altar which father had buflt, and at which he made 
sacrifice at the great annual festivals for tillers o^ the 
soil. But on ordinary days too he liked^o lay some htde 
gift there when he came hack in the evening after his 
day’s work: a few ears of com from the fields, or fruit 
and berries of some kind according to the season. And 
of course before and after each mc^ he made offerings 
at the hearth, like everyone else; but I can still remq)nber 
with what reverence he did it, whereas so many others 
do it thoughdessly, with no sense of its content or 
meaning. He was a heavy, taciturn man, and I remember 
his gentle but always rather sorrowful look and his big, 
coarse hands, which on the inside were like the bark of 
an old stone-pine. They made me feel so safe when he 
held me. It was safe and sweet too '\l^en we went wSlk- 
ing together, and my httle hand quite disappeared m his. 
But he seldom said anything. In his later years he grew 
more and more melancholy, esj^edally after mother’s 
death. And certainly too because of his sorrow at what 
happened to me. He Hved so long that he had to witness 
it all. I’ve often wondered whether he too cursed me. 

He died quite alone. They found him under the tree 
j spoke of^ the one that was sacred; but those vjio 
foimd him didn’t know that it was sacred, and therefore 
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couldn’t understand why he had lain down imder it to 
die. No funerary sacri£ces are o£fered at his grave, but 
I hope he is not angry with me on that account and that 
his soul is ifevertheless at peace. 

As I grew up it begaif to be noticed that^I was not 
quit| like other girls of my age. I saw visions and heard 
voices; this was^when the signs of womanhood first 
appeared. *Later it passed.'Yel I was still abstracted and 
alien to reaHty in some way; 1 began to keep even more 
to myself than before, and ceased to confide in mother. 
1 fdt my lonelin^s and my difference from other 
people more keenly. I could not explain it, but it caused 
me sufienng. And I grew very restless; I felt unsafe, 
though I was in the midst of safety. That very security 
began to disturb and oppress me. It was queer: I liked 
to feel it all about me — ^indeed I could not do without 
it — ^yet it gave me great distress. Unknown to the others, 
I became a stranger to their world, though I Hved in it 
an<f couldchave Uy^ nowhere else. What other world 
had I? None. My parents were the only people who 
existed for me and I loved them infinitely. Yet I went 
about my home like a^stranger, filled with an unease of 
which they had no inl^mg and which, if they had, they 
would not have understood. They lived on in their 
simple faith in all about them and in a god who existed 
in everything that surrounded them. 

pod? Had I a god any longer? Yes, surely — ^but where 
was he? He was so far away, he must have forsaken me. 
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Or had I forsaken him? Had I? ^as diat it? "Why etc 
was I so restless, so bereft of safety? Was not god that 
very safety — ^peace and safety? Was he not all the things 
I no loiter «po$sess6d? 

I had long s|fe]ls of utter ’indifference. And yet I 
burned with a vague longilig for I knew not what. And 
suddenly, without warning and for reason at all, I 
would be filled with a glowing wave — » wave of 
happiness and excitement which at first was glorious, 
but afterwards became so violent and hot that it filled 
me with anguish and terror, so that I had to press my 
hand hard against my eyes for a while, until the wave 
subsided and I became myself again. Myselff But who 
was that? 

Who was I? 

All this time I was physically sound and healthy, 
strong and powerfully built like my parents. That was 
the curious thing. 1 was a blend of disease and perfect 
health, of an overstrung creatura and ai^ ordiiCary 
peasant girl. For this reason my true state was not as 
noticeable as one might luve expected. 

In time, of course, it became known that 1 was a 
httle odd, as indeed all our fanr^Ty were reputed to be. 
This must have been what made the temple-people 
think of me v^en they needed a new pythia. I don’t 
remember clearly, but I beheve I was about twenty 
when this happened. Those who ruled and ordained 
made up their minds that diis poor, odd peasant girl 
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who was diought to be rather simple, and whose parents 
were dependent on the temple and on god, would do 
very well. Alsc? she came of a pious and very god-fearing 
home, the^ had heard, and this wa» a good thing. 

Father and mother were quite bev^ildered when the 
proposal was made to them? They had never imagined 
such a thing. Tl^y realised that it was a great honhur — 
for it wai, of course'; it waX certainly that. And they 
knew that the god was a great and mighty god who 
had an incomparable dwelling-place: a temple which 
they must say wassvery fine and splendid, though they 
had ^nly been inside it a few times and had felt quite 
lost there among all the precious things and strange 
people. Nor could one well refuse the mighty ones up 
there, the most powerful in all Delphi. Whatever such 
men proposed must be right. Though one didn’t under- 
stand enough about it to know how to answer. They 
supposed they would have to say yes — to trust in god 
and hop^it was h<$ who wished it, anxious though it 
made them to hand me over to something they knew 
nothing whatever about. 

And*l? I myself? 

I was strangely troubled when I heard of it. Chosen? 
Was I chosen? Summoned to the temple? To god? 

Chosen to be his instriunent, to speak his words— 
words inspired by him — to be filled with his spirit, 
s^zed by holy rapture? 

1? I chosen for this? 
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It aroused a tumult in me; it frightened me, 
annihilated me — and filled me with boundless happi- 
ness. 

Was it p<yssihle? Could I be wanted by god? But they 
said so, tl^y beUeved so. By gbd, who had forsake me. 
Whom I had forsaken. Could such a thing come aj^out? 
Was*I chosen by him to be his handma'd, his prophetess, 
would he speak through my mouth? It ■Hras incon- 
ceivable — a miracle. Was it the miracle I had been 
awaiting? 

No, god had not forgotten me, liot forsaken me; nor 
I him— no, that never. He called me and I cagne; I 
came with my whole heart already filled witli him. 

God was calling me! 

When the first feverish excitement had passed I went 
about in quiet joy, thinking only of the wonder that 
awaited me. Now I should know peace and security 
again, with him. 

Mother and I were to go up to ^le tempk togedier. 
We went one morning, and when we had ^ade known 
our errand we were shown into a house by the temple 
court, and taken before the mai^who at that time held 
the highest priestly office. Thiy was an elderly man, a 
member of one of the foremost families in Delphi, and 
we had never met such a person before. He was kind, 
and it was really not at all difficult. He asked a few 
questions about our way of life and then talked to^e 
for a time,' asking me about my childhood and other 
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things which I couldn’t think why he should want to 
know about; and he seemed satisfied with my pre- 
sumably artless* replies. At last he told me that the god 
dwelling iif this temple was the g<fd of light, that he 
was the greatest of all gods and his*^ oracle the most 
eminent of any in the world?. To be its priestess, called 
and initiated by ^e god himself, was a signal grace and 
a great recponsibility. I stared down at the floor with 
my mind in a turmoil and full of happiness. 

Then he summoned a servant, who led us across the 
open court into th« temple, and there handed us over 
to a priest who was now to take charge of us. 

I had flever been in the temple before. And while 
mother stood there, simple and foreign to it all hke any 
country woman, without looking about her very much, 

I gazed round enraptured, overwhelmed by the wealth 
and magnificence of this holy room. I had never seen 
anything like it before, and could never even have 
inutjgined jts existence. I was seized with reverence and 
joy to be standing here in the presence of die divine. 
Yes, this was indeed the temple of the god of light, the 
god’s o"^ abode, the house in which he dwelt. 

The priest seemed plpased with my delight and also,- 
it seemed, because strangely enough I had never been 
in there before. He let me stand undisturbed in my 
adoration. Then he led us further into the sanctuary, to 
its very heart. A narrow door led into another room, 
an^ here he told mother to stay outside and wait for 
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US. We entered the room, which was not very large, 
and he told me that this was where the pilgrims 
assembled — those who came to consult the oracle. Then 
we went down # narrow stairway into an almost 
completely dark room, lit onl / by two feeble oil-lamps. 
The air here was oppressive and musty, almost sufifocat- 
ing, md I felt I could hardly breatl^e. The floor was 
uneven and slimy and Idealised that it was the wet, 
hving rock itself. In it there was a crevice, over which 
stood a tall tripod flanked by two high bowls; or so I 
thought, but I couldn’t discern anything clearly. And I 
saw no walls; the place was just a sort of pit in the 
ground, full of queer smells — a sickly blend of fragrance 
and stifling fumes that seemed to be rising from the 
rift in the rock and, much to my surprise, a faint, sour 
smell of goat. I was shaken; I breathed shallowly, 
panting, and once I almost thought I was going to 
faint. 

The priest who, despite the dai%ness, seqpied td be 
observing me closely, explained that this was the holy 
of holies where god spoke, where he inspired die pythia 
with what she should utter in her delirium; it was here 
that he would fill me with his spirit. I panted and could 
not answer. He seemed satisfied with me and with the 
impression the holy room had made upon my sensitive 
mind. And when he had forbidden me ever to hint at 
anything I had seen or might see, we turned back again. 
*Widi my hand pressed hard against my eyes, as my way 
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was when disturbed, I followed him up the narrow 
stair. 

Mother seemed to have been waiting for us with 
some uneasihess, and she looked at nte searckingly when 
I rejoined her. I was still''breathing heavily, but hoped 
she wouldn’t notice it. I looked about me with empty 
eyes m that greatjbright temple where the sunshine was 
pouring in.exactly as before, hut I felt no gladness now. 
And for a time, as if too full of something else, I closed 
my eyes against the light. It was as if for the first time 
I had sensed something of god. 

Wf parted firom the priest in the entrance-hall. He 
told me when to come again, and mother and I went 
home in silence, side by side. She asked what he had 
shown me, but I answered evasively, and we went the 
whole way home without another word. 

I had to be alone with this as with everything else; 
with the knowledge that god was incomprehensible, 
incbnceiv^le — thatfhe dwelt in a hole in the ground — 
that he fidghtened me! And yet that I longed for him. 
For I did, I did in spite of everything, and although he ■ 
was not^at all as I had expected, and would hardly help 
me as I had thought would. Though he was only 
calling me. 

Why me? Why should I of all people be the chosen 
one? 

He had a temple up in the daylight too, it was true. 
A beautiful, glorious temple. But from what they tol(f 
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me it was not the holiest place, and it was not there that 
I was to serve l^m. It was not there that he was waiting 
to fill me with his spirit. There he ws& another .being 
and had noiuse forme. For it was not with his light dut 
he meant to fill*my soul. Dewn in a hole beneath the 
sanctuary he would reveti himself to me, and I would 
be jlbssessed by god. 

And yet — I longed to be there! Despite njy fears, my 
terror of what awaited me, I longed only to be there! 
I thought of nothing else, never of anything but of 
being shut into that musty, stiflingi suffocating hole, to 
prophesy with wide-open mouth, to shriek out wild, 
incomprehensible words through frothing*lips, filled 
with his spirit; to be used, made use of by my god! 

In this excitement I waited for what was to come. 
But in time the excitement subsided and was followed 
by a kind of lethargy in which I lived and moved; 
inwardly I was seething still, though the tumult never 
broke out. I don’t know if those viiio now ^ok charge 
of me noticed this — ^noticed my condition. I was often 
up there, for the feast-day upon which I v^s to become 
pythia was approaching and the^ wanted to ptepare me 
for my task and keep me under their influence, away 
from my parents. I grasped litde of these preparations, 
and in some I could see no purpose at all; some years 
had passed,^ I remember, before I understood that some 
nasty thing they did to me was to find out whether I 
*was a virgin. I lived in another world dian thein; 
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perhaps god had plunged me into this lethargy to 
protect me, to keep me living^ his world and not in 
theirs. It is posnble, though I know nothing about it. 

The seventh day of the spring mcfnth, vhich is god’s 
day, was drawing near, alid it was theh that I was to be 
pythia for the first time. I w^s the only one they could 
turn to, for the w^man who had been pythia befofe me 
had died ^te suddenly son& time earlier, in circum- 
stances which they did not want known. They were 
expectii^ many pilgrims to come for die festival, which 
lasted several days,cand they were uneasy about my 
performance, since I had never done it before — about 
whether god would speak through me and whether I 
could endure the intense strain for so many days on 
end. They were full of consideration and care. But not 
on my account; I realised that even then, though I was 
like a child and had hardly ever been out among people 
before and knew almost nothii^ about them. I under- 
stood too lhat they hved not for god but for his temple 
— ^that it was die temple they loved and not him — and 
for its prestige and renown in the world. Great florks of- 
pilgrims*' would certainly be coming to this god’s most 
solemn festival as usufl, bringing the temple many 
gifis which would still furdier increase its wealth and 
power. All the inns were expected to be full and 
everyone in the city would profit in one way or another 
by^what was to take place. These feasts which brought 
visitors firom all over the world meant much to the' 
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people here; indeed it was by them they hved. The 
whole dty was preparing to receive the guests. 

I didn’t understand this then; I knew nothing about 
it, but later i was t<9 know it all too well. I was to learn 
what mailer o^ diing surroiuided god and his holy 
place and what his fame meant to the people in all these 
hous& that clung to the mountain round about the 
temple like a swarming ant-lull. Becaus# of their 
association with god and because they did no mundane 
work, they considered themselves to be in a privileged 
position, and in fact looked down upon the strangers 
who made their way to this remarkable community in 
the mountains. They were very proud of then city and 
regarded it as holy, because everyone in it Hved on god. 

But all this was still hidden from me; I noticed a great 
commotion but gave it no tiiought, and in a way did 
not see it. I went about in my daze, into which god 
himself had perhaps plunged me, seemingly imtouched 
by anything outside. 

The day came, god’s day, with which his festival 
opened, and I remember that morning very well. Never 
was there such a sunrise over thgse mountains — ^never, 
at least, that I have seen. 1 had ^sted for three days and 
was hght, weightless as a bird. I bathed in Castalia’s 
spring; the water was fresh and I felt pure — ^fireed from 
all that did not belong to god’s morning. They dressed 
me as a bride — ^his bride — ^and I walked slowly alqp^ 
the sacred way to the temple. People must have been 
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massed all along the wayside and in the open court itself, 
but I never noticed them or kn^ that they were diere. 
I existed only for god. And I walked up the steps of the 
temple where one of his servants ^prinklfid me with 
holy water, and stepped Ihto his radiant sanctuary, into 
all dje brightness where He* was not waiting for me, 
where I might nqf serve him. I walked through it with 
the tears bUming under my^osed eyelids — for I shut 
my eyes not to see his glory and perhaps fail him — ^fail 
in the task which he had given me to do and for which 
he had chosen me.*Led between two priests, I passed 
the ahar where his eternal fire was burning, entered the 
pilgrim’s &all and went down the narrow, dim stairway 
into the holy of holies. 

There was as little light there as before, and it was 
some time before I could make anything out. But I 
noticed the stifling fumes from the cleft at once, and 
they seemed even more stifling and swooning than 
before. I smelt the^^tench of goat too, but this time it 
was much ^stronger and more pungent. I could not 
explain it. There must have been something bumii^ 
there, for I could sm^U that as well. And then after a 
while I saw a glow iix-a bowl in the darkness, and a 
little man was crouching over it, fanning life into the 
embers With a bird’s wing diat looked like a kite’s. A 
yellow-grey snake writhed past his foot and vanished 
swiftly iu the darkness. This filled me with terror, for 
1 had heard it whispered that the former pythia diet! 
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from tlie bite of such a snake, but I had not believed it, 
and I had seen no snakds when I was there before. Later 
I learned that it was true; that they were always there 
and were nkuch venerated, because they were orade- 
beasts and had difine percipietvie. I also learned that the 
embers glowing in the bov^i were pieces of laurel-wood, 
whick was the god’s sacred tree and whose smoke the 
priestess must inhale to beafxlled with his spiiit. 

Now the httle man rose up from his bowl and his 
bird’s wing and looked at me so kindly that my terrors 
were a Htde allayed. His dry, wizened face was good- 
natured, and he even smiled at me a httle. I didn’t know 
then diat he was to be my only friend in thefanctuary, 
my help and consolation through the years, and 
especially when fate swooped dovoi upon me like an 
eagle from its cleft. In my pt«*scnt drowsy state I took 
httle note of him, but I felt that he was not like the 
others and that he meant me nothing but good, although 
he had to attend to his work here, k was he #vho now 
handed me a bowl of firesh laurel-leaves, recently 
plucked in the god’s sacred grove; these I must chew, 
together with ashes, for this too would fill me with his 
spirit. And it was then that the httle servant of the oracle 
smiled at me, as if to calm my fears, and amongst all 
diese fnghtening things liis smile was kind and reassur- 
ing. But of course he said nothing to me, for here in the 
holiest place no one might speak. 

^K^t he gave me tasted horrible; and whether 
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because of its effect on me or because of my exhaustion 
after fasting, I felt ill, and reeled a little. The two 
priests of the oiracle who were watching me the whole 
time helped me up on to the tripad, which was too 
high for me to mount unaided; then* they set the dish 
of embers on a high stand; bringing it to a level with 
my l^ead, and with every breath 1 had to inhale the 
drugging cmoke. It was acrid, and produced a peculiar 
giddiness. But it was the fumes rising from the cleft in 
the rock that affected me most, for 1 was far more aware 
of them now that Ifwas sitting directly over them: they 
were poisonous and nauseous. It was horrible, and the 
thought hashed through my mind that die cleft was 
believed by some to run right down into the realms of 
death, from which the oracle really drew its power; for 
death knows all things. I was seized with horror at 
having this beneath me, horror of losing consciousness 
and perhaps sinking and being engulfed in it — ^horror of 
thdrealmf of deattt . . . the realms of death. ... I felt 
myself sinking, sinung. . . . But where was god, where 
was god! lie was not there, he was not coming to me. • 
He did hot fill me wi^ his spirit as he had promised. 1 
was only sinking, sink^g. . . . 

With my senses quite clouded, half-conscious, I 
dimly saw one of the priests of the oracle leading 
forward from the obscurity a he-goat with unusually 
hu^e horns; it seemed to me that he poured water over 
its head. Then I knew no more. 
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But all at once everything changed. I felt relief, 
release; a feeling not' of death but of life, life — ^an 
indescribable feeling of delight, but *so violent, so 
unprecedented. . . «It was he! He! It was he who filled 
me, I felt it, I Ibiew it! He«was filling me, he was 
annihilating me and fillup me utterly with himself, 
with*his happiness, his joy, his raptiure. Ah, it was 
wonderful to feel his spirit! his inspiration coming upon 
me — to be his, his alone, to be possessed by god. By his 
ecstasy, his happiness, by the wild joy that was in god. 
Is there anything more wonderful»than sharing god’s 
delight in being alive? 

But the feeling mounted and mounted; il was still 
full of delight and joy, but it was too violent, too over- 
powering, it broke all bounds — it broke me, hurt me, 
it was immeasurable, demented — and I felt my body 
beginning to writhe, to writhe in agony and torment; 
being tossed to and fro and strangled, as if I were to be 
suffocated. But I was not sufibcated,'^and instead I be§an 
to hiss forth dreadful, anguished sounds, utterly sti^ge 
to me, and my lips moved without my will; it was not 
I who was doing this. And I heard shrieks, loud ’shrieks; 
I didn’t understand diem, they vjpre quite unintelligible, 
yet it was I who uttered them. They issued from my 
gaping mouth, though they were not mine. ... It was 
not myself at- all, I was no longer I, I was his, his alone; 
it was terrible, terrible and nothing else! ^ 

' How long it went on I don’t know. I had no sense of 
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time while it was happening. Nor do I know how I 
afterwards got out of the hbly of holies or what 
happened next5, who helped me and took care of me. 1 
awoke in the house next to the temple where I lived 
during this time, and the^ said 1 had kin in a deep sleep 
of utter exhaustion. And diiy told me that*the priests 
were much pleased with me and that I had excee^d all 
dtieir hopv as priestess of tb^ oracle. The old woman 
with whom I hved told me this, and then she left me to 
have a thorough rest. 

I lay there in myi bridal gown, as god’s bride. It was 
the only bridal gown I would ever wear. And I remem- 
ber feelid^ the fine, strange fabric, and being very 
lonely. 

God? Who was god? And where was he now? Why 
was he not here? No longer with me? Wliere was he, 
my bridegroom? Why had he forsaken me? 

I didn’t understand him. But I longed for him. No, I 
didn’t undetstand him at all, I didn’t know at all who 
he was — ^less than ever since I had been his, since he had 
filled me 'vwth his spirit, with his bUss, his rapture, until- 
I screanled with pain. Yes, he had filled me with agony. 
Nevertheless I longe(^ for him, and him only. For 
without him all was nothingness and void. 

Suppose he were to come here to me from his temple, 
where no doubt he was now being worshipped by his 
people, by all those who adored him there for his 
glory’s sake! If he were to come and take me in h& 
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arms, as lovers surely do, afterwards. Not let me lie 
here quite alone in my bridal gown, as if forsaken by 
him, by. my beloved, now that he had ho further- use 
for me — ^now that i had fulfilled my task, and to his 
satisfaction. Novf that the fever, the deliriiun, the 
possession was over. Why did he love me only then? 
Why Was he with me only then? 

How gladly I would have rested quite Mill in his 
embrace, without raving or any excitement. Just 
rested safely and happily in his arms. 

No, I did not want to be possessed by god; I wanted 
him to love me as he loved others, and give me seeprity 
and peace thereby. Only peace and security in his 
embrace. 

• i 

Or did 1 not want this? Was this not what I longed 
for? 

It was, it was. But shotild I ever experience it? Was I 
meant for that — ^was it for that he wanted to use me? 

Security. Peace. How could I dcsirl such things? H<fw 
could 1 believe I could find such things in his embrace? 
How could I ask security of god? 

God could not be as I washed him to be, as 1 so much 
wanted him to be. He could not. God was not security 
and repose and rest. He was unrest, conflict and un- 
certainty. Those things were god. 

1 lay and watched dusk darkening in die room. He 
had plunged me into so deep a sleep that it was no^ 
evening — the day was over. 
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In the morning, early in the morning, as soon as the 
sxm rose above the mountains, my bridegroom would 
come to me. He would £11 me again with his spirit, his 
hot breath, his bliss, and I should he his once more! 

So began my life asdiis priestess-^my long service 
with him. 

I &ved sometimes at home, sometimes in the*house 
by die temple, witli the old ^oman who had charge of 
me. She had always tended the pythia during the great 
festivals. For the festivals were many and long, and 
the service of the< oracle was so exhausting that die 
propjietess had to be cared for by someone; she had to 
rest thoroughly afterwards and at night have a quiet 
and strengthening sleep. A great part of the old woman’s 
life had been spent in this work, under the direction of 
the priests. She knew all about the pythias from a long 
time back, and liked to talk of them. She always wanted 
to talk. She knew all about the priests too — ^what they 
wSre lik^*, which 'of them really beUeved and which 
only pretended. I learned at once that the one who first 
led me into the holy of hohes only pretended; yet he 
was gready respected^ for as treasurer he had done much 
for the temple. His period of office was now nearly at 
an end; appointments were held only for a fixed number 
of years. All came of good famihes in Delphi. Those in 
the highest positions were drawn from the most 
e^pinent ffimihes; and of these she talked often and in 
great detail. In her eyes it seemed to be this fiict whi& 
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gave the temple its real prestige. The sanctuary and all 
concerning it lay very dose to her heart, and she was 
evidaidy extremely proud of her position there. Of 
god I never 4ieard Ifer speak. 

Despite Jier reject for the«nen in high places and 
their birth, she never spok? well of them — ^no, not even 
of thftn. She never spoke a really good word for any- 
one, but she had a keen tye for ^uman failings. The 
image of the world that I, so young and inexperienced, 
gained through her was warped and distorted; I felt 
this, yet I could see that much of*it was true and it 
puzzled and bewildered me. I have often thought that 
this woman, whom I came to loathe and despise so 
heartily, did more to form my views of mankind than 
anyone else, and made them bitter and unjust. Despite 
my loathing of her and my conviction that she was 
wrong, she did influence me. And at last, by revealing 
herself to me in all her vileness, sli| confirmed me in 
my belief that her false idea of huij^an beiiigt was die 
right one. Thus we gather knowledge which we call 
truth from those in whom we least believe, and un- 
consciously let ourselves be let^ by what we most 
heartily detest. 

Later 1 myself experienced much human malignity, 
and added it to what I had absorbed from her. But now, 
after sittii^ up here in my sohtude for so long, flunking 
of all I went through. I’ve often asked myself, in sp)^ 
oT what was done to me: Are moi really so wicked? 
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Ebs not my bitter destiny led me astray in my 
judgment of them? 1 don't ^ow, for I never meet 
anyone now. But in my loneliness I have thought so. 

She influenced me because so much of what she said 
was true. She was speaking the truth Vhen she told me 
of the baseness of the holy'city, and the Ucentiousness 
attending the great festivals. All these men fironi^every 
comer ofche wo^ had to4uve light women, and all 
die poor girls in the place — ^and not only the poor ones, 
either — ^were procured for them by die agency of the 
inns. There were fcw virgins in Delphi, she declared — 
and /hat must have been why I had been chosen as 
pythia, slie blurted out suddenly, making me quite red 
and confused: and then she said no more of that. And 
then there were all the rogues and cheats who were 
attracted by the fairground life of the great festivals, and 
all the shady and dishonest dealing that went on under 
the very wing of^the temple. There were scoundrels 
even amf.ng the p^ests, who took bribes for giving the 
desired amwers from the oracle and for giving the 
pythia's utterances the desired interpretation — though 
she had to admit th^t this was rare — or who kept the 
money paid over at t^e sacrifices, or made profits for 
themselves by selling the skins of sacrificial animals , 
and so bn; all kinds of ways of cheating the temple were 
opm to those who held the right appointments in it 
ai]d, so fiu: as she knew, many-even perhaps most — 
people took advantage of such opportunities. 
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I must say that her nasty talk and the falsdiood and 
meanness of which she told me, and which I unhappily 
had m^y chances of observing for myseif, all rouinl me, 
gave me a yery lo^ idea of god, and love for him. If 
he was surroundcid by such coi^updon — ^if he arose firom 
such a morass as this — ^he«was the more extraordinary, 
the more worthy to be loved. And it was necessity to 
love him. For what else jvas thei*S^ui this 4irty world 
to love but him? And what desolation it was to be 
tossed out into it as I had been, tossed out into this 
detestable world of men. 

I longed to leave her evil prattlmg and everything 
else behind me and return to him — to him*whom she 
never mentioned; I was thankful that she did not. I 
longed for his embrace, for the dark hole in the groupnd 
where he would enfold me ' i his arms and fill me with 
his heavenly ecstasy, his wild bliss, his spirit. 

His spirit? And what was his s|^t? Was it simply 
sublimity and greatness? Exaltation? Only thgt? * 

If so, if it were as simple as that, why was it such 
anguish to be his? Why need I suffer agon^ and shriek 
with pain? Why was his love not gentleness afad peace 
as I so longed for it to be? V!^y did it bring me no 
safety, never die safety for which I prayed continually, 
from my innermost heart? He was wonder, release — 
why must he be also terrible and fiightening and cruel 
and immense — ^why so many things at once — ^why did 
he strangle me at the moment of bliss, antT’leave me 
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forsaken when he seemed nearest and I most needed 
him? 

Who was he? Who? 

I threw myself into his arms, wild and fevered like 
himself, and before he stj^umed me and annihilated me 
with his immensity I driedr gbd, who are you, who are 
you? !i3ut he never, answered. 

He fiUed^e withSalmself, ef ased me with himself, but 
who he was he did not reveal. 

He never did. To this day I sit here in my loneliness 
and think about him, wondering who he is. I ask still, 
but he does not answer. 

Yes, I Wed him. I loved him widi all my heart. But my 
love did not make me happy. It was not that kind of love. 

But I was going to talk about the old woman. To me 
she was always good and kind, and she praised me in 
exaggerated terms. The priests had told her that I was 
the best pythia they had had for a very long time, she 
said, and^mong an those whom she had had living 
with her not one could be compared with me. She spoke 
very contediptuously of these predecessors of mine; it- 
was paiifful to hear her talk so of these women, whom I 
could not think of wi^out sympathy and a sense of 
fellowship. I had seen one or two of them in die streets 
of Delphi; especially one thin, queer woman who slunk 
along the rows of houses mumbling to herself mces- 
sandy. The old , woman laughed heartily at this one, 
fnatjng fm of the £axA diat she had lost what litde witf 
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die ever had, but I listened 'with a shudder, refiectii^ 
that 1 too might, come to the same end. 

It 'was a long tune before I realised* that it 'was as 
priestesses d^t she diespised diem. For other reasons too, 
certainly, but ab6ve all became they had been pythias, 
for this she thought conteftipdble in itself. 

I \t|is astounded. Could she be serious? Yes, theft 
no doubt about it. She did^fiot say #?direcdy«to be sure, 
but for all that it was plain enough. 1 cannot say how 

amazed I was to discover this 

And now that my eyes were opened at last I found 
that she was not alone in her opinion. I began noticing 
those about me — dieir treatment of me, dieif behaviour 
to me — ^and I understood ever more clearly that it was 
as she had hinted and that I held a despised position 
among mankind. People a\'< Ided me. Yes, I had noticed 
that long before, and realised that it arose from timidity, 
a dread of someone who had beeU|m such close touch 
with the divine, which as everyone knows is a^langeftus 
matter — of one who was sometimes possessed by god 
and whose shrieks in the secret pit below^'lhe ground 
could at times be heard up in the temple. People hung 
back from me, and 1 didn’t woi^r at it — ^but now I saw 
that they also looked do'wn on me: they regarded me 
as a sort of outcast and preferred to ignore me. I kept 
myself to myself always, and liked best to be alone as 
had been my way from a child; but now it dawne<^on 
Die that in &ct no one wanted to be with or have 
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anything to do widi me — ^diat my solitude was enforced 
and real. 

It is strangechow depressed and sad this made me. 
Aldiough I cared nothing for company ^d wanted 
none, aldiough I seemedjoom to loneliness, nevertheless 
it saddened me. And t^hen young people in the street 
nud^^ one anodier and whispered as I passed, f t cut 
me to the ^uick, th% fgh I didn’t really understand why 
it should. 

Did diey despise me too? They probably never 
thought about it, l?ut they must have felt that I was 
dilferent. 

Yes, and- 1 was. I was not like them. Not young, as 
they were. 

Young? I wasn’t really much older than they. But 
young? Young? 

They never spoke to me. No one did, unless it was 
really necessary. 

Even tjje priests 'who praised me so — ^for they did 
praise me, both to fny face and to others — ^and valued 
me for die lake of the oracle, never said anything to me 
beyond *i\rhat was needful for my service, and for my 
tasks in connecdon widi it. They were interested in me 
only as a pythia, as one employed in the sanctuary; I 
had no other existence for them. And without ever 
saying a harsh word — ^rather indeed by a constant con- 
descending kindness — ^they showed that there was a gulf 
fixed between them and this poor ignorant girl firouf 
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a poor family somewhere down the valley. They 
appreciated me and prized me as a good pythia— one 
through whom god clearly liked to speak and whom he 
filled at on^e with«his mighty spirit — ^but although this 
meant that I was of great ser^fce to them and although 
I was chosen by god, they looked upon me as they 
alwsi^ looked- upon those so employed. Thty felt 
nothing but a sort of pi$)^g coKcempt fqf this poor, 
raving, halficonsdous woman whom they set upon the 
tripod in the god’s stifling pit. Her inspiration was 
divine, no doubt, but it was the^ who interpreted it, 
and knew how to extract a meaning from what for 
everyone else was unintelligible, confused utteranpe. 
The great thoughts, the lofty wisdom which they put 
into the oracle’s answers — those famous answers which 
conferred world-wide power and prestige upon the 
oracle — ^had nothing to do with the wild shrieks of this 
ignorant woman; or very Uttle. ^e was possessed by 
god, certainly: god spoke through her. But ^t was they 
who knew what god really mean? and wanted to say — 
they who knew how to penetrate the cor^bf him, and - 
reveal it. ^ 

And it was true. I had no shhre in this, in their wise 
interpretations of his message; f was altogether shut out. 

I didn’t know what I said, what I screamed in my 
delirium, my possession; their manner of interpretation 
and exploitation had Nothing to do widi me. I was 
*^imply filled with god. 
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I didn’t know what he put into me, I knew nothing 
of his wisdom, I knew in fact nothing at all about him, 
nor guessed who he might be. I was simply filled with 
him. 1 Only felt him in me. I was hy. No more. 

But was this so conteipptible? I coidd not see it. To 
be filled with god — how coukl they feel such profound 
contefiipt for this? I did not understand. 

What I had taken^’s be a 4ivine grace, an election, a 
call from him to be his chosen one, his priestess, the one 
through whose mouth he spoke, they regarded as 
somehow degrading Degrading to be the elect of god! 

The oracle was said to command veneration through- 
out the wofhl; yet the one into whom god injected his 
spirit, in whom he took up his abode, was an outcast 
with whom no one would come in contact or even speak. 

1 was baffled. 

The woman with whom I lived, who was honest in 
her own peculiar v^iy, told me how fortunate it was 
that5lhey found me, since it was so difflcult to find 
anyone willing to ^e pythia. Not even the poorest 
would be p^^thia now. And she hinted that no one but 
my poof, simple-minded parents, who hved all on 
their own in the valley^and were a Httle queer in the 
head, could have been persuaded to consent to it. 

I was utterly confounded. You can well imagine how 
it troubled and oppressed me, and how many fearful 
diou^ts it aroused in me. 

Cj[u>sen?^Suppose after all I had not been chosen? Or^ 
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not by god, only by the priests, who perhaps didn’t 
even believe in hm. Suppose what she said was true and 
they had only taken me from my poor ignorant parents 
by guile, b^use they could get no one else? Suppose 
god had not called me at all, and 1 was not his elect, his 
chosen? 

I bnd believed myself to be so, and I had felt ihyself 
seized oy his spirit, filled |nth hinr; I thought. But was 
it so? Was it quite certainly so? How could I tell! 
Certainly I had felt myself to be one with him — had 
felt myself full of his glory; yet immediately afterwards 
1 was quite forsaken and alone and he was not with me 
at all. Almost always I was forsaken by hinff filled only 
by a boundless void. I longed for him, but he was 
indifierent; I cried out for him, but he made no reply. 
I asked: Who are you? But he did not tell me. You 
whom I love above all else! But he gave me no answer. 
Never any answer. 

Until he came to me again, hurled himself upon^e 
again like a storm of savage heat, rapture, bliss. At such 
times I was happy — ^happier than all other people in the 
world — everything was right and perfect — ^for a little 
while. Then I was cast down in{p emptiness again. In an 
emptiness which no one else had ever had to feel — ^not 
as I felt it— who had been his, who had shared god’s 
vast joy at being alive. 

Thus it was for me. Thus was my love for god— ^d 
f did not even know who he was. 
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It gave me no security, no assurance, no certainty. I 
could never rest quiedy in his emurace. Heat and rapture 
1 felt, but nevet*stillness and serenity. I prayed for it, but 
he never gave it me. 

Can it be so if one is the elect of gdd? 

I kept these thoughts to m^elf as usual. W^om could 
I sharl them with, in whom could 1 confide? Th/only 
one who could ha^ helped me and answer.^d my 
questions was more remote than ever before; 1 had 
never felt so &r from him as during this time. I longed 
to throw myself in his arms — I longed only for that 
— ^yet at the same time I dreaded it; for die first time 1 
was full of^ear — ^fear of the day when once more 1 
should be as a bride and led down into his pit— down 
into the holy of holies to meet him. 

I had long to wait, for no festival was near. Then an 
oracle-day was fixed upon between festivals, as was 
sometimes don^ w^en pilgrims were expected. The 
molnii^ came; I bathed in Castalia’s spring and was 
dressed in my bridal gown. I walked up the sacred way, 
passed through the temple and down the dim stair as 
usual. Ah was as usua^ in the cave, and I breathed die 
air there greedily: the^smoke from the smouldering 
laurel, the acrid goat-stench, the sickening fumes from 
die deft Under the tripod — ^all that could drug me, 
exdte me, detiver me into his embrace. Burning widi 
des^e for Hm, I sat widi eyes dosed, with the taste of the 
leaves from his sacred tree in my mouth, waiting to b^ 
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filled with him again — ^with his living spirit, his painful 
delight and bliss; waiting for him to erase me and all my 
longing .and my doubt, and bring all to consummation. 

But he di4 not cqpie. He did not come. I inhaled the 
vapours in deep, -fiager draught;., and felt diem working 
in me — fkft that I was near to stifling and swooning. 
But d^y had no other effect on me. I was not inf^ired 
by go^and I did not feel^ pretsiice. 

They Ijrought forward the goat, his sacred beast; 
they poured water on its head — and it was dien, at that 
moment, that his spirit was supposed to come upon me. 
But the animal simply lowered its head to the ground 
with a queer, whining cry, and then dragged itself back 
to its obscurity. The priest of the oracle gave in, thinking 
it useless to try any longer. 

I sat there with staring eyes, my dry, quivering lips 
parted for a cry that never came. I was quite empty, 
with an emptiness and desolation I had' never known 
before, though I had felt somethin^like it ofte^ enou^ 
There was emptiness all about me coo, as if there were 
nothing there; and when I stretched out my iland before 
me it was as if I stretched it into perfect vaofticy and 
boundless desolation. Only die^Aunes from the king- 
dom of death rose up round me, envdoping me in 
their icy chill. 

They had 'to help me down from the tripod, and 
when they let go of me I reeled and almo^fell. '^e 
dhly one who noticed this was the Utde sdrvmt of die 
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orade; he hurried up and supported me. I stood leaning 
s^ainst the doorpost until 1 ha)i mastered the dizziness 
that had seizedtme, and seized me in vain. 

Ther priest of the oracle — the one ^ho ha4 htst shown 
me the holy of hoUes— ^as much displeased widi me, 
and displeased too because hb had to dismiss, with their 
erraifd unfulfilled, diose who were waiting jo- the 
pilgrims* ]^. The^ vere 9 nly simple count 3 ^ folk, 
to be sure, who had come to consult the oracle about 
their everyday cares and worries. Nevertheless, he was 
annoyed on the temple’s account that 1 had failed, and 
been unreceptive to god’s inspiration. He used no 
harsh worvb, yet his feelings were plain. He did not 
beheve in god, yet he was angry because I had not been 
filled with him as usual. 

But what was his displeasure compared to my own 
despair at what had happened — to the abyss into which 
I had been huik.d? j^^ow I knew that I had been forsaken 
b^ god, ^utterly forsaken. Now it was no longer a 
matter of uncertainty and unrest, but of certainty. He 
did not cari: about me and wanted to have nothing to do- 
with m*b. And had he ever cared? Had I ever been 
summoned, chosen by ^m as I had fancied? And I had 
bdieved that he had called for me! Had he ever wanted 
me as his instrument, his elect, his priestess? 

The priests had wanted me, yes. They had wanted a 
poor foolish woman to use in his service. But god 
himsdf md never wanted her. When they forced h£r 
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upon him he took her to himself and flung her away 
again. He had s)iown his contempt for the peasant-girl, 
whom they had brought to him in th^ belief diat he 
would accent her apd flU her with his holy spirit, love 
her as she loved ^lim. Violated and tossed aside. ... It 
was for dds that I had been chosen. 

Called for me? He had never cafled for me; howacould 
I haveumagined it? It was I wh([;m my loneliness, my 
abandonment, had called upon him. 

In my^espair I tortured myself with diese bitter, 
hopeless thoughts. I believe I should have t>i^oken down 
altogether had it not been for the little servant of the 
oracle. He comforted me and reasoned jiOHth me; he 
took it more sensibly than I did Such a thii^ was 
bound to happen at times, he said; and he had long 
experience of the oracle-pit. It happened to all pythias, 
and quite often, and it had to happen to me too, sooner 
or later. It didn’t mean that god forsaken his 
chosen one; certainly not. But at times like these^e 
priest of the oracle was always Annoyed, for he was 
concerned about the reputation of the oilde, as was 
only natural; and he probably found it vexia^ that it 
shoxild occur on the day he \^Vn duty. But god was 
not angry — ^not in the least; that was not the reason. No 
one could really tell what the reason was; no human 
being could ever know. That was the secret of the 
orade-pit, and it was never revealed. 

He himself had had a vague feeling that fliahgs i^ae 
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not quite as usual that day — ^not quite as diey should be. 
Why, he could not say, but helhad seen it all so often 
and could usu^y feel these things. He had sensed it 
as soon as he went down into the holy of hohes, long 
before 1 came. He had scented it as it were beforehand. 
And then the Htde grey aqd yellow snakdl had not 
show|i themselves — ^tkey had not emerged the 
secret crevices; and ll^at was a bad sign, a v^/ bad 
sign. And £e goat, the god’s sacred beast of yhich he 
had charge and which he looked after betw^n oracle- 
days, had behaved ^ueerly that morning >vhen he led 
it from its stall to the orade-hole; it had bleated and 
struggled, a^^ unwilling to go. So what with one thing 
and another, he had felt that nothing would go right 
and that there would be no oracle today. 

But it was no fault of mine; certainly not. I was in no 
way to blame. I was a very fine pythia and must surely 
be much belo'^d of god. It was clear that he liked to 
talk through me: he came to me so quickly and I 
sUpped so easily intone proper receptive state. During 
the ecstasy iiy face showed that I was filled with him. 
Anyone £vho had been there as long as he had could 
tell that at once. 

Thus he talked to me'and brought me gradually to a 
calmer, more reasonable frame of mind. His words, 
his very nature, and his htde &ce with its kindly 
wrinkles had a beneficent and calming effect on me. 
And I sh 9 ^d have been even calmer if I had known* 
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that at the next festival all would go well once more, 
and just as usual. 

In time 1 came to realise that it might have been 
because 1 had fdt aiydous, uncertain and doubtful about 
my meetii^ widf god, and because I had feared it. That 
must be wrong. One otight not to feel uneasiness, 
hesitancy or doubt in one’s son' for then one t:ould 
scarcelyLbe received into Ips arms.* 

Yet could one be without dread, without 

doubts? lillliw could one approach god without them? 

This I dia hot confide to my friend. I never really 
confided in him at all. It might sadden him, I thought. 

We became very good friends during dJS time, and 
remained so as long as 1 was with the oracle. 

We suited one another well, for he too was despised. 
But I believe he never gave' that a thought — ^was never 
even aware of it — ^whereas I was troubled by it. Why 
should I have been? No one had so mod^ a position in 
the temple as he, yet it contentei^ him; no one co&d 
have been more content than he was. He swept the floor 
of the temple and the steps outside, he sprinkled water 
and then with his broom swe^t c^ut all the dirt "that the 
visitors had brought in. He kent/he place clean for god. 
And he did this most conscientiously; it was always 
beautifully neat and clean. This was his main task, but 
he had many others. He tended the laurel-trees in the 
god’s sacred grove; he replenished the bo^ of hgly 
^ter at the entrances to the temple; he fed tile veno- 
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mous little oracle-snakes widi birds’ eggs and mice; he 
carried wood for the eternal ^e on god’s altar in the 
sanctuary, and made sure that it never went out; for 
although this was not his responsibility, yet it was he 
who saw to it. He ma^e sure that ah was in order in 
the holy of hoUes, and oii*^oracle-days he served and 
helped there as I ha^j^ described. He was put to every 
kind of ta»k. He won small^thanks. The pries^treated 
him with condescension and often scolded him, 
except for the senior ones, who never adch^'sed him at 
all. Were one to judge by die treatment he received, 
one would fancy him almost useless; but in fact he did 
his work ^.y scrupulously and I’m sure that god was 
well pleased with him. He more than anyone loved and 
venerated the temple; it was the apple of his eye. But 
he loved god too, though not in any ceremonious 
manner and not by talking about him very much; he 
loved him a^ 'he loved his work, his situation, his 
cllaning-dudes, whose importance he well understood. 
He looked after god’s house and was ever busy with 
some woriP or other for him. He had a great deal to do 
with Mm, but no problems or troubles ever arose 
between them; there only mutual trust and kind- 
ness. No great distance divided them, and inferior 
though his position was, he was never anxious or 
uncertain, but felt himself to be close to god — a good 
&iend o^his. He associated with bim unaffectedly, 
and all natural and easy between them. 
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It was pleasant to see how he lived, to feel the 
serenity that surrounded him and in some sort to share 
in it. I think he was the happiest person*! ever met. He 
knew there was puapose in all he did, and he was good 
fnends wi^ god.* 

Little wonder, then, if *he paid no attention to the 
opiniop of men or to their trea ment of him; ^d in 
any ca!^ as 1 said, he noticed nothing wrAig widi it. 
He was ingenuous, so utterly without suspicion and 
without o^ervation of human beings as to be quite 
touching; at tunes one could almcftt have laughed at 
him for it. Friendly and smiling he wandered among 
them all, including those who never sho’Wbd him any 
kindness in return. He lived for his simple, menial tasl^ 
with a simple, everyday piety of which he himself was 
quite imconscious. He was so devout that he never even 
knew it. 

How well I remember him, long ag^^though it is. I 
remember that the soles of his f^t were always coal- 
black, for the sacred place might not be ^tered save 
with bare feet, and he was constandy in it, so that the 
grime became ingrained and nevgr wore off. 'Vt^enever 
he busded about in there in 1}^.5 eager way, one saw the 
black soles of his feet. 

He is the only one of those down there in the temple 
whom I remember with gladness; yes, and I find it still 
does me good to think about him. He mtut have <]^ed 
fi)ng ago.. 
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At the next great festival, as l^said, all went well firom 
the first day, largely because he helped me. The evenii^ 
before he sat *with me and talked reassuringly and 
encouragingly, and then when die time came in the 
morning and I felt anxious and tense agaii^ it was he 
who made me quite &rgeC When he handed me the 
bowl^f leaves to cheFv he whispered to me sof^ that 
the litde oAcle-snako had cr>me out of their fannies, 
and he smiled contentedly with all his wrinkl^; next he 
coaxed me into my trance and then into t|iq/apture, the 
possession which I So longed to feel. Afterwards it was 
seldom that the ecstasy failed me, but when it did it was 
always just th’terrible as the first time. 

They became increasingly pleased with me, and as 
the years went by it began to be said of me, as the blind 
beggar told you, that I was the best pythia they had 
ever had — ^though that can’t be true — and diat god 
would not sp^k through anyone but me. This was 
because once when t^fiey tried another woman, to ease 
my burden during the lengthy festivals, she had no 
success and 1 had to go on bearing it alone as before. 

The regard in which I, was held led to my staying on 
with the oracle as priesfdt”, instead of leaving it after a 
few years as was usual — usual because for one thing 
most of them lacked the strength to continue longer. 
It was good to have a pythia with such a reputation as 
nufie, and jhsy didn’t want to lo^e me. Nor did I want 
to leave^e temple and its service. The orade-pit and 
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all connected with it held me captive; everythii^ that 
happened to me there — my transformation into some- 
thing other than myself, the wildness; the pos^sion, 
the transcending of all bounds — ^was something I could 
no longet^be wifliout. I couldvao longer live without it. 

1 was also accorded mo^ respert because I had become 
so well known as a pythia, bej,mse everyone fnew I 
was oj?>|fervice to the temple of tile oracle 3hd therefore 
to the t^l^, and because 1 was considered to be chosen 
by god urx'^ especial manner. But this very fact made 
people shyer of me than ever, and* indeed I seemed to 
inspire them with a kind of fear. They avoided me more 
than before and I was completely shufbut from all 
human society. All knew in what a fearfril relationship 
I stood to god, and how terrible my face was when he 
filled me with himself. It made me lonelier than any 
other person in the holy city. 

No one saw me as anything but the' priestess of the 
oracle; did 1 myself? I was one vfith the oracle and had 
no life of my own, no existence but in and through it. 
Yes, I was a pythia only, and no longer a person in the 
usual meaning of the word. , i 
I now lived almost entirelr in Delphi, at the temple’s 
e3q>ense, and seldom visited my parents and my home 
in the valley. I had become quite strange to them, and I 
felt that they were as shy of me as everyone else. When 
I visited them and we started to talk to eaSh other^we 
seemed qot to know what to talk about. Of life we 
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could say nodiing; they didn’t^derstand it and were 
troubled by hearing of it. And mere was so Utde to be 
said about theic*life, we felt; it glided by just as before 
—just as it had always done — and Idmew k inside out. 
Or did I? Did I know it<3ny longer? 

.1 had become a strmger tS their world, and remote 
from It. Although I cnuld see that it was exacdv as it 
had been b^ore and tnerefor^ familiar to me, I j^as still 
a stranger there. Nothing is more foreign /ban the 
world of one’s childhood when one has U511J7 left it. 

They were old n6w, both of them, ana they showed 
it. They moved more slowly, and mother had grown 
very thin. looked about her with sunken eyes like 
an old bird. And she liked to sit and rest in silence. We 
had so little to say to one another. 

I myself was no longer yoimg. How old was I when 
mother died? Well up in the thirties, I should think. 

A message sent to the temple to say that she was 
dying, but they couldmot give it me at once, for I was 
just on my way to the holy of holies, and if I had known 
of it I could not have performed my task and received 
god’s inspiration. I had(fl|st to do my duty to the temple 
and to him. And on inkt particular day diere were 
exceptionally many pilgrims; it was the last day of the 
great spimg festival and the oracle went on for an 
untisually long time. The litde orade-servant whispered 
the^news t<rme as soon as I showed signs of coming 
round, bfit I was stiU in my exaltation, my trance, and 
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fotincl it hard at first, to grasp what he was sayii^; it 
seemed so remote and somdiow irrelevant. Gradually 
I took it in, however, and hurried homd in agitation. 

I was still dazed when I arrived hot and out of breath 
at the home, where an infinite stillness reigned. It was 
always quiet there, but ndW it '^s quieter than ever. I 
felt I was disturbing an ineffable f>eace. 

I wa^lSt^ll wearing my bridal ^wn — thdHjne I wore 
in the oV,^le-pV as goa’*s bride. And I noticed that 
father lcc.l^d^t, ' in wonder, though he said nothing. 

Mother was lying with a perfectly white face and 
closed eyes; I thought she was already dead. But when 
I sat down beside her and began sobbing,' she opened 
her eyes and looked at me with a look I shall never 
forget. It came from so far away that I don’t know how 
it reached me — ^reached anything so alien and remote. 
Who was this unknown woman had come and 
sat down at her side, so strangely dresseff — dressed §)r 
something — she could not rememher what? 

Then she seemed to recognise mer she saw who I 
was and realised that I had come at last. It ^ ..s die who 
had asked father to send for mec I learned afterwards, 
so that she might see me befcjl.lhe died. But what was 
I wearing? How strangely I was dressed! 

Slowly die stretched out her emaciated hand and 
fingered my bridal gown, the stuff of it, without com- 
prdiension. It must have seemed to herVhat I 9^ 
]£asquera^jng — as indeed I was. She must have^oi^t 
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so-she vAo had reaUy W a^tide and l»me 
to a man and loved him and mem. She lay picking at 
my fine bridal dress 'widiout imderstanding. With a 
weary, pained look she closed he» eyes aad her hand 
dropped, gaunt and empty. 

. I left my place at her side ind father took it. With his 
handSn hers she shp|Kd quietly away. 

To my despair I stm felt ^ver and excitem^t as she 
went. 

With his great coarse hand father her face, 

which he had care^ed when it was young, and he must 
have been thinking of much that 1 had never known and 
would nevS^^hear about — things that belong to the 
life of mankind. 

Unnoticed by him, I went and took off my bridal 
gown and put on an old kirde which I found some- 
where, left over fbom my youth. 

^When I cafiie back he was still sitting and looking at 
her, and he still did yot notice me. He saw nothing but 
her worn ^ce which he had loved when it was alive 
and loved still — a face as piure and simple as her soul 
had always been. Nqgv^e soul had left it, but it was 
still filled with the mey^ry^ of that soul. 

I too went forward and looked at it, and saw how 
beautiful and how transfigured it was. But when I 
saw its infinite peace I wept. 

{t was vi6 two who had once, beoi so much alike. 

He HSI folded her hands upon her breast, and th^ 
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were white and thin, almost transparent, thoi^ diey 
had toiled at ihany tasks throughout a long life. Now 
they were quite white, as if all that Was earthly were 
already being erased from them. 

Later helped each other to wash the dead body 
and anoint it with oil. Thin |arried it to a bier that 
father had made and laid it there»upon a bed of fhyme 
and oli ‘^e-twigs according to tIi?^old custofh, to give it 
back to LTc. And although I would have helped him, it 
was father w^^o with his stiff fingers wove a myrde- 
wreath and set it about her head, Hlcause she was now 
initiated and a partaker of the divine. He was scrupulous 
that all things should be duly observl!^ and so they 
were. 

Finally he laid a few ears of grain upon her sunken 
breast and covered her face with a cloth, that she might 
be at peace. 

Next day he dug a grave in the grove*s8me little ^y 
from the house, not far firom the%urf altar at which he 
offered gifts almost every day. Together w^ carried out 
the bier, which was heavy foi me, for she was not a 
slight woman, and lowered itmiip the earth. 

There she lay on her bed ^resh leaves, restored to 
the earth, to the womb. For the last time we beheld her 
peaceful fiure; then father cast earth upon her and later 
sowed grain upon the grave, as the custonvwas. For she 
belonged not to death but to life. 

1 stayefl with father for a time to help settle 
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down. I was able to do this, ipr the great festival was 
over. The house needed a woman to look after it, and 
father was used* to having one. And I was glad to stay 
diere, at least for a time; to walk in tha peace and 
stillness that reigned of which 1 mysq^f stood in 
such need. For I was ^tresseH by what had happened — 
by heV fingering my Imdal gown and scarcely recognis- 
ing me — (hSbressed bdbiuse hhad come too late to beg 
forgiveness for being- no longer like her, because I had 
disturbed the stillness of her death and b^ause her hand 
had dropped empty from my lap. Distressed by all 
these things. 

It is stran^?\hat the peace in someone’s face can be 
felt as a reproach, but I did feel it so. I reproached myself 
for not possessing it, for being incapable of it. I re- 
proached myself for my whole soul, my hfe, my 
existence as it ^^^ow become. Why was I not like 
h^? Why wiST my life not like hers? Why was not all 
life, all die world, lihl her? Why was not everything as 
it had been in my childhood? As it was when we used 
to go down together to the sacred spring in the valley 
— ^thtf one with the ever-firesh greenery about its clear 
waters, and die grains sand so gendy stirred by the 
invisible finger of god? Why did we not still walk side 
by side, as”dien? There was so much I should have 
liked to talk *x> her about. 

^he had (ain here waiting fi^r.me, but I had not come 
— until^^lt was too late. I had been too gready pr^ 
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occupied witb the gr^t festival to think of her, to come 
down here and find out for myself that she was ill — 
that she was dying. Too much taken «up with things 
she could nqt undei^tand — dungs one could not explain 
to her. Tl^gs dtat lay beyon^ her grasp, but held me 
captive, so that I could ndt live yi^hout them. 

Not live without them? But her world — could^I live 
without that^ Could I, reqjlly? 

The great festival which I could not leave — ^firom 
which I could not tear myself away — the.wUdness, the 
rapture, the oSsession — ^what was d&t compared to the 
peace in a human fiice, and to the possession of that 
peace? 

What did I possess? And what had I lost? What was 
my world to hers — to the world I lost when I forsook 
her? 

I would have sat here at her .Ns in the stillness, 
holding her hand in mine. It was here I Bught to have 
been. 

1 perceived that the solemn festival had been here, 
when my mother lay dying. 

Yes, I felt 1 wanted to stay hqpe for a time and live 
in this peace and safety. In world. For a time at 
least. 

Often I sat by the hearth in the place where she used 
to sit, and 1 found I liked the smell of tj^ old house. 
This was strange, for before when I carnet see thc^ I 
Asver lik^ it. It had seemed to me unpleasant, ^obably 
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because I knew it^so well. A;tid tbe quietness, the 
safety of the place had oppressec^me. Now I sank into 
it, feeling it take me to itself and enfold me. It was 
sweet to me now. 

So it was that I cam^ once more to exp|pence the 
home of my childhoq^. To lehve the fields, the earth, 
the okl olive-tree by ^e gable end, the grove with its 
turf altar where mother now lay, and the path winding 
down the valley to the spring. All these familiar things 
became dear to me again; they enfolded me feithfully, 
and it almost seeim^d as if I had never l^t them. Yet I 
still felt uncertain of their reality, and sometimes 1 was 
disturbed by^pi*er thoughts; nevertheless, it did seem 
that I was on my way back to real, everyday life. 

Father continued his work in the fields and I kept 
house as best I'could. I had lost touch with it and for- 
gotten it, but I sofliL got into the way of it again. We 
lived a pleasant hte together. 

Strangely enough^ we never talked much about 
mother, though we both thought of her constantly. 
Father erecfed a stele over her grave and made frequent 
sacrifice* there. They^were simple ofiferings, such as 
suited them both. 1 used1|;p see him standing there, and 
afterwards when he came up to me by the house his 
gaze was abstracted, as if he were still fiu: away. It was 
almost odd m see that gentle, sad look in the face of so 
bi^ md sta^Lj a man. His gaze w^ as dear as a child’s, 
thotigh^ilSie expression was not at all that of a child. He 
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grew more and more silent, but his melancholy was 
full of goodness. 

I remember him so well as he was duipg this time — 
the last time I was tc^ether with him. He would come 
slowly in at tiie door in the evenings, and when he had 
eaten, his l^g old hands remained|resting on the table, 
stiff and tired, unused to idleness, feeing them, I #9uld 
not help recallit^ how safe and «Dmforting»it had felt 
when in my childhood he held my little hand in his. 
But now they had greatly altered, and grown old and 
wrinkled. 

Each morning he went down to the solitary tree as 
he had always done, the one he worshipftd; and dien 
he began the day’s work. This was in the^early morning 
light before the sun had risen; for it rises late among 
these high moimtains, though the sky is bright long 
before. 

A little later I took the path to the spimg-idown in the 
valley, the sacred spring. It was so^estful and peacefuf 
to stand there and look into it; it filled me with devo- 
tion, and 1 returned calm, str^gthened, and iS my own 
way happy. 

So our life flowed by. Sp^^ came; die country 
round our place was beaudfuVand so was all that mighty 
valley. 

One momii^ as 1 was walkii^ down^e path 1 
saw a man bending over die spring and drimdng.fi:oi|^ 
his^hand. 1 remember that while 1 was still soeSm dis- 
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tance away I notidbd diat he drank from his left hand. 
His back was turned to me, ^et I saw that this was 
someone I dj^’t know, and 1 slackened my pace, 
thinking to wait a little before gph^ on. But he had 
heard me and looked up. He was quite yotmg, a good 
t^ years younger I 'was; his face was fresh and 
frank aiid deeply brqwned by the sun. When I looked 
at it mote closely (here seemed something familiar 
about it. And he too seemed to know me. He rose, and 
when I came up to him I found that like me he was from 
this valley and that I’d seen him sometimes as a child, 
though that was long ago. He was now a man of 
twenty-five j * thirty, not very tall, but broad and 
powerful and full of health. But he had only one arm. 

He recognised me too, although it was many years 
since he had seen me. Our homes were not far apart. 
His parents, lik^ine, leased a small piece of land from 
the templet* they were poor people — ^perhaps even 
poorer than we, fof they had many children. 

We chatted together. He told me he had been away 
for some'years as a soldier, having set forth when he 
‘ was hMe more than half grown, because there were so 
many of them at hom^Then he had lost an arm in the 
war, and that was wtiy had come back. He was no 
good at^:K;fur now, he said smiling, and it didn’t matter. 
He hadn’t hked it, but a man had to do somediing. The 
best worh^f all was tilling the soil, if one had any. But 
' for tket too one really needed two arms. 
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Then he asked about me and I to4d him that modier 


had died and that I now kept house for father. 

“Aren’t you married, then?” he aske<L 

”No,” I answered, hesitating a little. 

Then we Liked »out the spring. I told him how I 
went to i^ every morning because my mother had 
taught me to, and because it was very holy. Y^, he 
knew that, he said, and the wate? was sweet. Not even 
the Castalian spring was so^good, and such crowds went 
there that one couldn’t get near it. He had longed for 
this water all die years he was awa)fc He had returned 
the evening before and come down here first thing this 
morning to taste it. 

And he knelt down and drank again as if he could 
never have enough. 

‘‘Won’t you drink?” he said. 

1 hesitated and then knelt besidi\^im and we both 
drank the cold, clear water from our han^. There was 
nothing extraordinary about thi^ and yet I felt tl:^t 
it was a singular act we were performing together. 
Afterwards our faces were reflected side by^de in the 
water, which soon lay still again. I don’t know Vhether 
he saw how the grains of sand^ln one comer were being 
slowly stirred round and i^und. Perhaps not, but he 


‘‘Nowhere else in the world can there be su^glotious 
water as this. It must indeed be a holy sp^g.” 

We rose and parted. He was going to wandty ab'^. 
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the countryside, he said, and $ee if he remembered it. 
And with a litde smile on his ^bnhumt face he left me 
and went his way down the valley. 

I took the path home, slowly md wi^out turning 
round, diough now and then I wondered which way he 
was going. 

he know thatl was a pythia? Perhaps not? 

Next morning I event there as usual 1 lingered 
perhaps a little longer than mual. He came at last, and I 
found that 1 was glad of his coming. It was a strange 
thing to notice, totfeel. 

We talked again. He said that yesterday he had been 
right down tc^b'i river at the very bottom of the valley, 
and had enjoyed going there again. He was astonished 
to hear that I had never been there. I ought to go, he 
said; it was not far and not terribly steep if one knew the 
right places. We i^ht go there together some time, he 
added, as if ^ were something quite natural. 

*^When he had dn^rk from the spring, we sat down 
beside it and he told me of his soldiering life in countries 
unknown %o me. He thought it was fine to be home - 
again, but he did not care for Delphi. It was a dty of 
rogues, and all the wombn were venal. 

“But it has a glorioiu lefhi.ple,’* I said. 

“Yes, oj[j^ourse,’’ he answered. But that was all he 
said. I cduldn’t make out whether or not he knew that 
I was a pytkia. And, anyhow, what did it matter — ^why 
1 s|^ curious about it? 
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If he didn*t know now, he soon^^ould. 

We talked together as if we’d known each other a 
long tune and were old friends. But now and then \^e 
looked at ot^er not knowing what to say nor 
quite knowing what it was we had been talking about. 

The sun was some way above ^he mountain when we 
parted and I went home. 

On the third morning — ^for<3 remember I counted 
them, though only halt^onsdously — on the third 
morning I got ready as soon as &ther had gone out to 
work, and I namember thinking hvw queer it was to 
feel my heart beating while I did so. As I came down the 
path I soon saw that he was already siu^g there at the 
usual place, and I felt suddenly very happy as I walked 
along through the morning Ught, which was not yet 
real light but would sooii become so — ^would soon 
blossom out in full sunshine over allr^he valley. He heard 
me while I was still a long way off, and »mied and wt, 
smiling at me as I drew near. when I reached him 
and drank from the spring he knelt down at my side, 
though he had drunk already, and drank^tigain firom 
his hand, which was sunbrowned and broad ‘and the 
back of it very hairy. When we had finished, we 
remained on our knees looKmg at each odier, and all 
at once without a word he put his hand bekyid my head 
and drew if to him and kissed me. Our ]^ps were cold 
from the chilly spring water, but grew gradually warmn 
hthey grew warmer and warmer and at last thfy wo!^ 
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burning hot. I felt his broad wet hand at the back of my 
neck and I heard myself pantin^and my heart thudding 
within me. And when at last his Ups left mine I heard 
him saying in*his calm voice, but as if at a distance, 
“Why do you shut your eyes?” 

I had not known I vm doing it. l opened my eyes and 
saw Igis smiling, sunburnt i&ce close to mine — ^saw it 
come nearer again uaril I saw it no longer, but only 
felt his strong lips on mine, which were parted and 
waiting for them. 

Afterwards we«did not speak, but <>nly held each 
other’s hand. It was the first time I had held his hand in 
mine — ^his belaiied hand which I so well remember even 
now. 

We were both breathing hard when we got up and 
stood side by- side. 

“Shall we go dptwn to the river together?” he said 
gravely. “Y9u’ve never been there.” 

I just pressed his l^and and looked at him. For it no 
longer seemed at all strange that he should ask me and 
that we sh%uld go there together. 

We ^ed downhill, and presently when the slope 
steepened he found a place not too difBcult for me, 
though it was not easy n&Lb!,' at the rate we were going, 
and with|2»e so new to it. But at the worst places he 
helped mis, took my body and held me until I regained 
my foottng^n die rocky slopes, where roots of stono- 
^mes i^n everywhere. The ground became wilder and 
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more precipitous, end firom below tose die murmur of 
die river, grovdng' louder and louder until it rushed 
and thundered. The valley bottom naijowed, it grew 
as narrow apd shut-in as a crevasse, and the daylight 
withdrew ^dl' A last it was ,no more than twiUght, 
filled with the stunning diundd; of the torrent. The 
pines hid the river from us, but we should soo^ee it. 
But when at last, breathless and hot with exertion, we 
readied it, we quite forgot this river that we had come 
to see — ^we never looked at it; we saw only each other, 
thought of noCliing but ourselves aftd of sinking into 
each other’s embrace down there in the darkness where 
none could see us, where all that was d^ne was done in 
secret. And we sank upon the ground, and widi my 
eyes dosed 1 fdt him tear die clothes off me and come 
into me. 

For the first time I experienced love — the marvd of 
not being alone, of another person beings in me. T^ 
marvd of embracing another and being mysdf em- 
braced, and of feeling a profoimd, wild satis&ction in 
my powerful body which, without always lowing it, 
had always longed for this. 

Meanwhile I heard the roar ^of the river about me, 
smdt the fragrance of the ^tt carpet of pino-needles on 
which I lay, and which those good tredS>'fi?r imtold 
years, untold summers, had been preparing for me. 1 
would always associate this scent of pine-needles and 
d& dull roar widi love as it was for me. 
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I did not want tcf open my e^yes, and I had no need 
to, knowing that my beloved ^as with me, that my 
happy body rested limply with him, in his stroi^ arm, 
which was hard — ^so comforting apd swe^t to rest in. 
And I felt his hand, his Jpft hand strokb my i^e; it was 
queer to feel it, but hdoved 1(o feel it, and I had never 
been jessed before by any hands at all, and never 
would be caressed by £iy ot];ier one than this, than his. 

This was human happiness, this was what it was to be 
a human being. I was as happy as such beings can be. I 
was just like one df them. 

When at last we had had our fill of each other we 
climbed up agahi towards the daylight, towards the 
sunlight, towards the full, radiant sunshine that now 
reigned over the whole valley. By the spring, which lay 
there as still as if nothing had happened, we parted from 
one another and, happy, I went home. 

When I reached the doorpost of the house I grasped 
it with my still hot Ifmd, and stood leaning against it 
for a little while, full of my Happiness. 

Later, w^en I was preparing the meal for father to 
eat when he came in ^om the fields, I began to think it 
had been very wrong ojf ^ to forget the river, and not 
even to look at it. Perhap^it was angered because of 
that — we had not prayed beside it and purified 
ourselves in it before abandoning ourselves to our love. 
B^use we had thought only of purselves. Perhaps this 
an ffifence for whith we should be punished. Theift 
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is no liver which is not divine; this one by its mighty 
roar showed us that it was, and perhaps it was angry with 
us. I could still hear its menacing thunder, it seemed to 
me, and now in m^ solitude it highteded me. 

Rivers do not*easily forgive, as we all know. And 
god . . . 

God? God? Would he forgive me this that I ha4/lone? 

I belonged to him; I was his ^ride. 

Yes, truly. But I was munan too. I was a human 
being, a woman like all other women. This was what I 
had felt and experienced with such suiutterable joy. A 
joy and a happiness which I had never dreamt of. 
Which had been stolen from me — by..5vhom? 

I was chosen by god; I was god’s elect. But I was also 
chosen by the life of this earth, by ordinary human life, 
to live it. I was chosen by loVe, by a man who loved me, 
who wanted to possess me and whom I wanted to 
possess. I was his bride. God’s bride — and^his. 

No, I didn’t want to think of l^s. I wanted to thiiik 
only of how happy I was. Of that alone. Of nothing 
but that. 

But it was god himself who^ liad given £ae these 
disturbing thoughts, which I now thrust from me. And 
he would return with and never leave me in 

peace. I didn’t know that then. I never dreaj.'t.hoY- much 
reason I had to be troubled on my own accl^t and 
on my beloved’s — never dreamt what was awaiting us, 
incnacingm. 
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We knew not wkat we did when we hurried down 
into the gorge, to the rushing iWer. 

I tried to immerse myself in my tasks and think of 
nothing else. Bht they needed no thought — ^my hands 
performed them without my min^. My Lands which 
but now had caressed^ ... , 

To hold his head between them was most wonder- 
ful. as predoiis as the head of the beloved, to 

kiss his lips warm — ^hot — ^anU see his gaze plunge into 
mine. . . . 

I wonder what eiy own eyes were like as he looked 
into them . . . they must have been like those of one 
drowning. . . . « 

If it was found out, what would happen? What 
fiightful thing would happen to us both? But it had 
been done in secret, and no one knew of it. That is, the 
river knew. And god knew. God knew! 

And it wojjld happen again. It would happm again 
Sid again; my body ^ried out for it and would never 
stifle its cry; my mouth longed to shout it out across 
the mountsflas, over all mountains. . . . What would 
come of*it? I feared nothing! Love fears nothii^. My 
only dread was that my beloved . . ^ that my beloved 
might . . . 

Did Did he know that I was a pydiia, the 

priestess Imd bride of god? And if he came to hear of it, 
would he, like everyone else — ^would he then . . . 

^jivould think of nothing but my happiness. My 
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present happiness, my happiness nc^, this day. I would 
think of myself .down there among the kindly trees, on 
their carpet of fragrant needles, resting among them on 
his arm, his j^d ar^ that was so safe to rest in. . . . Yes, 
with him |^ere "vfas safety, safe^ at last. ... If only god 
would let me keep it — ^h<? who Hould never be safety. 
No, he could hot; one had to understand th^and I 
understood. But to a mortal, t<^one who«4Vl8fno more 
than human, safety might surely be vouchsafed; ^^o 
lovers might surely find it in each other's embrace. 1 
too might fin(l4t at last in my b^ved’s embrace, I 
who had longed for it so much. . . . 

1 prayed to god, I remember — ^prayed that he would 
. let me be happy and find peace in love, in d^e earthly, 
love that now filled me. 

I did not know, I never dreamed that what I prayed 
for in my innermost heart was something he could 
never think of granting, something out #f all reason^., 
for him to give me up. 

Our happiness must have blinded me to the unreason- 
ableness of my prayer and to the impossibility of its 
being heard. We dwelt blindly ii\ our love, abandoning 
ourselves to it with only faint ^sgivings. I alone was 
troubled at times; my beloved never. It was not, in his 
nature. He belonged to reality, to the eardl^q real life, 
and he feardl nothing beyond. That he as well'^ 1 had 
reason to do so never crossed his mind. 

•No, happily we knew nothing, nothing at alk 
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We loved each other, sough^ each odier as often as 
we cotild, whenever we had the^ chance. Secretly, for so 
it had to be — ^b^t that only increased our ardour. We 
loved each othn wherever we h2ppene4 to be, but 
always in the open, lik^the animals, Uke all ^ature. We 
were constrained to do this,* but we wanted it too; it 
suitediji^as we were and as our love was: homeless and 
happy. indoors iike qjher people, but out in the 

wind and rain and sun. When desire came upon us I 
reniember that we would hide in a cornfield to possess 
one another, and fie there unseen with^ur love. Only 
the eagles hovering high above the valley saw us. I 
remember once that summer that the grain bloomed 
and smoked above us as we became one in the sunshine; 

1 remember the smell of the com and how the air 
quivered about us in the summer heat. 

But never again would I go down to the river. 
Sometimes Ik thought we should, for there we should 
be most hidden. An<$‘he wondered why 1 didn’t want 
to. But I never told him. 

1 had^ had enough of that roar, that distant but ' 
menacing din which ivas for ever linked with my love. 

[ could never experiqn^ love widiout hearing that 
sound. Even up in the delight — yes, in the midst of 
our handles in the cornfield — seemed to hear the 

muffled roar of the river round me. Or perhaps within 
> 

kcj^ my troubled thoughts to myself, and he kneVt 
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nothing of diem. They came upon* me mosdy when I 
was working in the house alone, with plenty of time for 
every kind of thought. Then I would he filled with a 
dull unease, ^ vagu| dread of what me future might 
have in its|yomb?Its womb? Qnce, I remember, when 
I was looking for something — soifibdiing quite difierent 
— came upon my bridal gown. I hid it awayojnckly. 
Afterwards I walked abcyit tllkt lonel^^lSuse in a 
ferment, full of Hying thoughts. 

If only I could talk to him — to my beloved — ^about 
what was weigittt^ on my mind, how mudi easier it 
would be. If I could share it with him. Often I thought 
of confiding in him — ^asking him if he knew . . . if he 
knew who I was. But I dared not. My love was all too 
precious to me, and I could not bear to lose it. I possessed 
it now, but if I opened my heart to my beloved, might 
1 not lose him? It had happened to many. If I told him 
who I was. 

But he must surely know it iilteady; he could not 
but know it. So then I might just as well . . 

In the end I did tell him. 

And it turned out that he knew lhad bem priestess of 
die oracle when he was a chilt^ ^d perhaps still when 
he left home as a young ^y, but he t;hought I had 
given it up loc^ ago, after only a few ye^Jt others 
did. He was astonished that I was still a pythia — ^that 1 
was one now. Since his return he had not wantedifo 
taMc to anyone about me, so as not to betrly our 
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secret, and therefor^ he had h^d nothii^. No more 
than what 1 myself had told him: that I kept house for 
my &ther. I saw that he did not quite know what it 
meant to be priktess of the oracle, ^r wha^ it involved. 
He had been absent £r^ Delphi for%o lon^ and any- 
way he had never ctfired about such things — ^he never 
troubl^his head about them, he said. But he could not 
concearm!ntL 2 aZcment*lhat J was still there — ^that I was 
so deeply bound to god. He said nothing outright, but 
I saw that it made him thoughtful. 

I felt relieved thkt he should take it hlfe this. I was not 
to lose him , then. He attached litde importance to my 
being a pythia; he was the first person not to regard me 
as something queer, and avoid me because of it. He had 
known it all the time — though not that I was a pythia 
still. He had known, yet loved me so much! What 
better proof could there be of how little it mattered to 
jiiml 

Had I not reason be thankful and happy? I had 
told him everything and he had understood me and my 
uneasinas. Ves, though I had said nothing about im-' 
easiness, in so many yrords. And now I was imeasy no 
longer. He had imdersmgd it all, as a lover does. 

1 stroked his hand, wm^’was so dear to me, and at 
last I removif^er that I kissed it. We parted with many 
kisses smiles, as we always did. 

J^ext time we were together, everything was as 
^’before*! believe that never, since the very first tinffc, 
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had 1 embraced him with such passion; my love for him 
was ardent and thankftd as never before, and I wanted 
to show it, to give it him, to give him me, me — ^all that a 
woman in love can^ive with her bod^, her devotion, 
her desire.^And be received it and gave himself again. 
But perhaps he was a Utde surp^d at my vehemence. 
He caressed me afterwards very gently, I remopaber, 
almost as if he wanted to calm «ie^ 

We didn’t talk about it*this time; we both avoided 
it. And we hardly ever spoke of it again. I noticed a 
certain unwillingness in him to tou^ on die subject; 
nor did I want to, now that I had confided in him and 
all was well. 

Yes, everything was as before, except that my love 
was even hotter now and meant even more to me. I 
could not help showing how infinitely much it meant 
to me, how I clung to it, how overmastering was my 
need of it. Perhaps I showed it ^ too plaigly. 

His love was steadier, calmei^like everything else 
about him; that was why I loved him so. He loved me 
in his calm, strong fashion and would cerfiinly never 
fail me; but the violence of my ]^sion seemed not to 
increase his love for me and his desire. Indeed it some- 
times appeared to make Wfc*a*litde shy of Lie— just 
as he seemed shy of recalling what I ha^^ld him of 
myself: whd 1 was, and that I really belonged^ god. 
He seemed almost to withdraw a Utde from me; tgid 
because I thought I detected diis, he became^ more- 
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necessary than evei; 1 dui^ to him yet more ardently, 
more breathlessly — would hever let him go! And 
although I was no longer afraid of losing him — ^for I 
wasn't at all — l\dtuig to him as if I thought I might, as 
if I had something to fear. 1 had nothing at all to fear, 
and yet I went on it; I rubbed oil into my &ce, 
quite needlessly, to soften my skin and take away my 
wrinlcf8Ssfa;\V;ghJjiadi none. Although I looked fresh 
and not at all old — ^no older than he — ^nevertheless I 
did it. And when one morning he was not at the spring 
I was frantic with despair. Shamelessjiy 1 betrayed my 
insatiable desire for him, showing him how blatantly, 
brazenly I loved him; and when I did so my eyes must 
indeed have been like those of one drowning, but 1 no 
longer cared — I let him look into them. I hid nothing. 
I did not wish to hide anything. 

My passion was like a savage chasm that sought to 
engulf him.^And I saw that it fnghtened him. 

Yes, my love wa^-coo great. Too much love doys 
the beloved, but that I didii’t know or understand. If I 
had knowfl, it would have made no difference. For who 
can determine the d^ree of loving? 

He recoiled before this excess, this wild conflagration 
fliat was so foreign tcrU-in and his world — ^to the 
security aqjdrsieality in which he Hved. It was this very 
safety €!ta.t I loved — ^and loved it so inordinately fliat I 
lo|^ it — so ardently that I was bound to lose it. No, my 
love Ti^as of the wrong kind; it did not belong there. Jh 
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Spite of everydimg, I did not beloi^ to diis world, the 
real world of men; I was not meant for it. 

His embrace was safety, and was sweet to rest in. But 
I was not meant for safety. I became a^eranger in it, &r 
I loved it far too«n&ch. 

But he ^d not cast me off. H^was as good to me as 
before, and we used to have long talks together, sitting 
hand in hand. When I presseddnysgJ^lgjgiBK^l^un and 
he knew 1 longed for hirS I could see that he would 
radier have drawn back and that I aroused in him no 
real desire; yet at times he did as I wished and endured 
my violence and ardour which he could no longer share. 
That he did this out of kindness was the bitterest thii^ 
of all. Bitter, too, to be forced to acknowledge in one’s 
heart how little love has to do with kindness. 

Ves, he was very good tte me, and it was strange to 
feel how gently his strong hand could caress and how 
love died away in it as it did so. 

Thus it was between us when tn^fatal thing happened: 
when the message came smnmoning me to the temple. 
The oracle was to be opened again; a lAig line of 
feast-days and great crowds of pilsrims awaited me. 

On that last evening I was in despair and could not 
hide it. He asked me the^d^mi several times, but I 
would not tell him— could not bring mys^ pi tell him. 
1 parted from him in tears, utterly distraught. 

Next morning I took out my bridal gown and wi^i^ 
otit a word to my father I stole up the path tgwards 
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Delphi. It was sdlltdark and 1 shivered under the cold 
sta^. I did not love god. 1 lo^d someone else. But he 
did not care about me. I was quite alone. 

Down in the\holy of holies I felt his presence — ^the 
presence of him 1 had betrayed. iHis breatk came 
roughly to meet me, Jigging me; he seemed to snatdi 
at me. The cave was full of him, of his spirit, and the 
air wa^iiw«:jjy?.^jtiflfng to breathe. The litde veno- 
mous orade-snakes were but already, darting their 
cloven tongues after me, and from the cleft that ran to 
the realms of death the poisonous, sickV f^^i^cs rose up 
to me, and before I was seated on the tripod I felt almost 
stunned by them. Never have I come so swiftly into 
his power, to be wiped out and made his alone; it was 
as if he had been waiting to hurl himself upon me. He 
seized me by the throat as if to strangle me — ^squeezed 
it tight — ^and horrible noises were forced out through it. 
It was she^r horror ,and terror, without respite or 
delight; never have I^own such anguish, never had he 
treated me so savagely, with such utter fury; but never 
had he brdught me to such a pitch of frenzied ecstasy. 
They sud afterwarc^ that my body had been hurled 
back and forth and that my shrieks had been heard 
right out in the templl. \cr was appalling. But what 
fnghtened, n£e most was that in the middle of it all, 
througESi it all, from far away, I seemed to hear the 
m|)ffled roar of the river. Was it true? Did I really hear 
it? An^ why should it have filled me with such terror? 
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Afterwards as I lay. recovering in the house of the 
old woman who had care of me, and resting from my 
dreadful exhaustion, the Uttle oracle-servant came and 
sat beside me^ He ha^ felt uneasy abou^me and wanted 
to see how^l was.* He said he had never seen my face 
so terrifying as it was this time, '^e priests had thought 
the same, and ddked about it among themselves. They 
were much pleased with n^p — ^^th^liiMlBMIt posses- 
sion by god. But he added cautiously that perhaps I 
need not give myself so completely to god — that god 
could not require it of me. A faint ^mile must have 
appeared on my weary face as I listened with closed 
eyes to his soHcitous words, though he never noticed it. 

He spoke of god. Of his god. Why did I smile at 
that? 

Then I heard him mention an unknown man who 
had come rushing down the stairs from the pilgrims’ 
hall into the holy of holies, ancM^d staredaat me with 
horror-stricken eyes. It could nw have been anyone 
from Delphi, for no one from these parts would have 
attempted anything so mad, so strictly forb^d^n. The 
priests of the oracle had been outraged; he was driven 
forth at once and handed over tejthe temple guard. No 
one knew what his punishn^t would be;j)erhaps they 
wotild just let him go. 

It was a strange incident, to be sure, but lllardly 
heard what he was saying — until he mentioned that ]pe 
th(9ught the mail had only one arm. 
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I sat up abruptly, and manner must have been 
very strange, for the little servant looked at me in 
astonishment. He couldn’t make out why I was suddenly 
so changed. But«seeing diat I was^not gopg to Uc and 
rest any longer, he was satisfied that’there y/as nothing 
.seriously wrong wii!^ me. He need not be anxious. 
Smilii^ all over his friendly face, he left me. 

I remaHhed^S^scrs wifii my conflicting thoughts. Why 
had he come? I did not understand. What reason had he? 
Could it mean that somehow he . . . that he cared about 
me? 

Something like a faint hope began to stir in me, 
though there were no grounds for it. 

Slowly I took off the bridal robe, put on my ordinary 
clothes and set off down to the valley. 

Lfound the house empty and went out again, to stray at 
random through the fields. Then I saw him at work on a 
piece of la»d cultivated by his father, and went over to 
him. He stared a littlf^vhen he caught sight of me, and I 
noticed something shy in his look, which as a rule was the 
most cmdid look one could meet. His eyes would not 
meet mine when I cyne up to him. We both stood silent. 

I understood. He l^d seen me — seen the horror that 
was my face when I bel^iged to god — seen what no 
one can endure to see and what no one can ever forget 
once Kb has beheld it. For him I was now the py thia, the 
possessed; for him as for everyone else. Now he was 
like ereryone else. Now everything was over. 
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I asked him, and he answered fnnkly that it was so. 
He would never get over it. And I understood that what 
he meant was that no man could love a woman whom 
he had seen ^us, w^om he had seen possessed by god. 

Then h% told ifte that he had come to the spring that 
morning and waited for me. 'N^aen I didn’t appear he 
grew anxious, remembering how strangely distraught 
I had been the evening before,^ an'^.-4w4egan to think 
that something must have happened to me. He went up 
to our house and found it emp^, and even more 
agitated he sought out my father m the fields; but 
father didn’t know where I was either and was surprised 
to hear that I wasn’t at home. Hesitating and reluctant, 
as if it were something he would rather not speak of, he 
admitted that 1 might be up in Delphi, at the temple of 
the oracle. Hearing diis, he hurried up there, and while 
still in the entrance hall he had heard my wild shrieks 
as if people were hurting mef^e dashed«through the 
temple into the pilgrims’ hall vmence the cries seemed 
to be coming, and down the stairs. . . . And here he 
broke oflf. ” 

I took his hand. ^ 

“Were you so anxious about me?” 

“Yes.” 

“You needn’t be, any more. Never again. I will show 
you how ihudi I love you.” 

He understood what 1 meant: that I would now^do 
for him the utmost and last dut any lover do: 
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rdease him, so that he woul^ never need to see me 
again. We would part now; he'should Hve in his world 
and I in mine, as we ought always to have done. 

We stood for a>long time lookup at die ground and 
avoiding each other's ^es. And I heldF^his hajpd, but not 
tighdy enough to remind him of how much 1 loved 
him or how hard a struggle 1 was having now. And so 
we parted foiwi«fir..i 

Although we lived quite near to each other, we never 
met again; it was clear that he was avoiding me, 
thinking it best ^r US both. I thought so too, and was 
grateful to him. 

Whenever I did not have to be up at Delphi I lived as 
before with my Either amid the same scenery, in die 
same valley as die man from whom I had parted. It 
was late summer now, and everything seemed scorched 
— ^die whole of that mighty landscape seemed scordied 
— fields, wo«ds and aU^nly the spring was changeless, 
as full as ever of its limpid water, because it was divine. 
The grains of sand in one place were sdll sdrred by an 
invisibly finger. I sdll went down to it in the mornings' 
as 1 used to do, and s(it there for a htde alone with my 
thoughts. But I never ^mirrored my fiice in it. I never 
wanted to see my fiice agai£. I just sat there gazing out 
into empty space, which was growing paler and more 
autumi£d. And when with closed eyes I had drunk of 
di(|iwater a few times I turned home again. 

He nust surely have gone diere every day too, for 
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like me he loved that fresh watet and could not do 
without it. Blit he came at another time of day, when 
he knew I would not he there. He could trust me not 
to be there ^en. ^ 

But on(v I spi^ hun at a distance, gatherii^ oUves in 
a litde grove that belonged tc^his £id\er’s holding. I 
recognised him from the difficulty he was having in 
keeping the branch still Yhil^he flicked the ohves. 
Unknown to him I stood watching him for a long time 
as he, stretched his one arm up into ^e* old tree and 
gathered its fruit. I could not see his face, but I recog- 
nised him. At last I sank down upon the ground and 
lay there weeping, weeping. 

When I came home I sat down with my face in my 
hands, to think about himj for I was alone. If only I 
could have helped him hold me branch while he picked ! 
If I could have Uved with him on earth, here in the 
valley, a long and happy hun\m life. As»mother had 
lived; as so many, many other^had been allowecf to 
hve. Why couldn’t I? Why couldn’t I J)e like the 
rest? 

That was ffite last time I saw him, diough I didn’t 
know it then. 

Not long afterwards it nappenea that I was carried 
out of the orade-pit unconscious, violated by god. No 
one knew diis; they knew only that he had filed me 
as never before; that my ecstasy, my frenzy was 
nftasurele^s and that I should have fiUen from die 
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tripod had not theditde oradt^-servant noticed it and 
caught me in his arms. 

What happened was that just as I was losii^ con- 
sciousness I smelt<a sour stench of ^oat; and the god in 
the shape of the black goat, his sacred* beast in the cave 
of the oracle, threw iBelf upon me and assuaged itself 
and me in a love act in which pain, evil and voluptuous- 
ness were miflgiedkin 1 way that revolted me. How 
could I feel delight? But I did, I did, though afterwards 
it filled me with revulsion and self-disgust. Was it 
because I had lost my beloved, and had been forsaken 
by him for ever, and because my yearning for him was 
boundless? Was that the reason? But with loathing I 
felt that not he but a stranger possessed me, mastered me 
— a wild and terrible power which stunned me with 
its ruthless enormity. And simultaneously with this 
power there was also somehow the he-goat of die 
orade-pit, with its vil^tench. While it was going on I 
heard the mighty rolt of the river as never before; it 
mounted md mounted, grew more violent and filled 
me in ^e midst of my lusting with a pain and terror 
beyond compare. 

Then I swooned rigj^t away, and knew nothing more 
until I woke up in the lioAse of the old woman, who 
slunk about me with ingratiating malice in her in- 
quisitive, observant eyes. I begged her to leave me alone, 
and ait last, relnctandy and suspiciously, she did so. 1 
couldtihink and suffer my torment in peace. I lay there 
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for a long time, and liad not die strengdi to set ofifhome 
before the evening. 

Did it happen at the same time? It’s impossible to say. 
It was next day that they found him drowned and 
shattered i(i the #iv^, but it must have happened the 
day before, for it was then he lefViiome, in the morning 
— ^the morning this ordeal of mine took place. How it 
had come about no one knew, nor wh»t.he was doing 
down there. He had no reason to go down into that dark 
gorge. They did not know that he had a reason — that 
he had been summoned there to his'^struction — that 
he had been drawn there by an invisible power which 
sought to destroy him, to devour him. Had he been 
drowned, or had he perished in the rapids from his 
injuries? Perhaps he had been struck senseless and then 
died in the river, though there was less water in it now. 
Had he lain there unconscious, hke me, at its mercy? 
Who knew? They found hin\ lying outjtretched on 
his back, just beneath the surface, fully visible when 
they came to look for him. 

That he had fallen was evident, for in lAs one hand 
he still clutched a twig which they suppo$e<J he had 
grasped to save himself. But the strange thing was that 
it was a twig of the god’s «>wn tree, though no laurels 
grew in that narrow cleft. It seemed to them odd, but 
they thought no more about it, knowing nod^g of 
what had really happened— of its true inwardi^pss. 
They did, not know that it was god’s vengea|^ce on 
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human happiness and on his elect, who had betrayed 
him and had not been willing to live for him alone. 

Those who found him said he lay as if sleeping, but 
bereft of colour,, bleached — ^he who had had all the 
fresh colours of health. His bod^ was cohered with 
bloodless wovmds. Alifthe blood had been carried away 
by the river. It was the river that had taken him. It had 
taken everything. 

I never saw him niyself; how could I? Many others 
saw him, for his strange death attracted a good deal of 
attention. Many^aw him who had no interest in him, 
save for the singular manner of his death. But not I. 
My love prevented me, for it might have betrayed 
itself and become known. I could not go to his home, to 
which they had carried him, lest I should arouse surprise 
and perhaps suspicion in his parents; I barely knew them. 
I could do nothing. Nothing but weep in sohtude, when 
father coul<^not see vagc.. He never noticed that I had 
wept, he never sus^^ted anything. He never had, 
throughout the time our love had lasted. But it was 
from him t learned of my beloved’s death and of hoW 
they hai found him— learned what everyone else knew, 
because for a time everyone in the valley was falWing 
about it. 

Soon it was forgotten. He was not well known in his 
nativeiplace, having been so long away from it. He had 
ne^er worked there or been in company with the others. 
And i^w he was dead. He would never own any laad 
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of his own to cultivate with his o];ie arm, as he had so 
longed to do. , 

But I did not forget him. I mourned him until I 
seemed tom to tatters, and as if through his death I 
had lost ^ itself, % although by that time he didn’t 
belong to me at all — I had losi. him before then, and 
lost my life when his love died. I was losing nothing 
now. But I couldn’t help tlrnking of him who had 
given me everything and then taken everything away 
— ^who in his boundless goodness had^aU^ed me to 
live. 

I have never forgotten him, and I never shall, aldiough 
it’s all so long ago — although it’s so far away that one 
might think 1 would see it only through a haze. But I 
see him before me as alive as if he had never had to die. 

How strange it is to sit Here and remember him again, 
and remember the only real life I ever Hved. 

It was a hard time for me.'j^d it was^hard to hide 
my sorrow. No one must be'>allowed to guess that 
anydiing had happened to plunge me into despair. 
But because I had the lifelong habit of 'dissembling, 
shutting myself in, I think I succeeded and that no one 
noticed anything. No one but the old woman up in 
Delphi. She had a wide Jpiot^edge of human nature 
because she so disliked people and everything to do with 
them; it sharpened her eyes and nothing escapei^ her. 

Some time in late autumn my monthly How ^ed 
tp appear, and I began to be haunted by the thought 
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that I might be wit]} child. It filled me with dread and 
with a wonderful, budding joy. What this would do 
to my life — ^if I lived at all — I had no idea. But in my 
heart Tfelt a joy which was quite independent of this. I 
was filled with an exaltation so sdTt that Ko^ ear could 
hear it — ^no one outsit myself could have heard it — 
which whispered of a marvel — ^whispered softly but 
penistendy, ceaselessly,* of something unheard-of: a 
triumph over death itself. Over the death of love and 
over dw^h/jit^elf. I had to sit quite motionless with 
closed eyes to^fedce it in, to sense my body’s quiet 
rejoicing at its victory. But I heard, ah I heard it clearly! 
My love was not dead, it lived on within me! My 
beloved was not dead, he was within me once more! 
He had not forsaken me, would never forsake me; 
never again. 

My love had conquered at last. And I had won him 
back. 

It was a happmess sC great that it was impossible to 
see how I could go about aniong people without their 
suspecting IE — that I could keep such a thing secret. But 
the very Yact that it was my own well-guarded secret — 
that it was going on inside me without anyone guessing 
at it— only made my '*hauoiness greater and more 
wonderful, and the miracle rarer. 

1 wa^afraid, certainly. Sometimes I thought of what 
lay ^before me with anxiety, even terror. But I did not 
quite l^ow how it would be — I could not picture it-^- 
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it was half unreal, for in a sense these was no future for 
me any more. .1 was without a future, and thereby 
marvellously free and released from fear. How could I 
fear anything in my present condition — the condition 
we call biased? Myli^uiet, inward jubilation drowned 
every other sound — ^all dread, aSk fear, all terror — and 
turned my peril into something scarcely real. 1 Uved 
only in the reality which I b<9re within me. For me, 
that was aU there was. 

Winter came, and with it my pregn^BflijMi^anced 
like spring, like early summer, car^ee, though all 
nature seemed dead; free from any kind of care. No one 
noticed, for so far there was nothing to see. Although 
so great a miracle was coming to pass, no one could 
see what was happening to me. 

Where the old woman was concerned,- however, I 
was not so sure, and I wondered about it more and more. 
She was as amiable as ever, as amiable as sl^e always was 
to everyone. But she often looked at me curiously, 
observing me as only women can observe each other. 
It was unpleasant and it worried me. But f had always 
disliked her looking at me, I ren^nded myselfr And she 
said nothing, gave no hint that she knew or guessed 
anything. She just looked#t me in that curious way. 

A time would come when I should realise why her 
look had ‘always made me feel like that— -fyhen 1 
should know that she was always watching me; d^t it 
was inde^ her duty to do so, diough a very congenial 
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duty; that she was«to some e»:tent responsible for the 
pythia and must know all about her and spy on her, on 
this chosen one who through her close ties with god 
was so important to the temple and to all Delphi; 
that she must supervise her cond&t ‘Juid report every- 
thing, however trivisS; to the priesthood. And diis she 
was more than vdllii^ to do. 

There was seldom anything to report beyond the 
usual gossip in which only ^e was interested; but now 
she had'SGMiP^jimg to tell which so far as she knew had 
never happenea before — something which they would 
hsten to at last, vdth amazement and horror. Something 
about me, of whom to her annoyance she had never 
before had anything to tell. 

When at last she was sure that 1 was vrith child she 
must have wondered how it could have come about. I 
was as solitary as anyone could be, never seeing a soul, 
dther man pr woman, except my old father. To this 
day 1 can’t make out how she discovered the secret of 
our love; I thought it belonged to us two alone and 
could nevli be touched by the impure thoughts and 
words oV others. Bu)- suddenly one day, through her, 
die priests and the whole city knew of my unspeakable 
offence against god, i^aii^t the temple and sacred 
Delphi; they knew that I was with child and that the 
fadier/vas the man who had been found dead down in 
the^ river — ^who had already had the punishment he 
deserv^ — ^and that this was the same one-armed mrn 
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who had tried to force his way# into the holy of 
hoHes and desedrate it, perhaps to rob the god of his 
property, his priestess, just when she was filled with his 
spirit. 

God hadajudged l#rn already. But I remained. The 
guiltier criminal remained. For he’had been an ordinary 
mortal, while I was chosen by the divine, to be used by 
it for its own purposes and co serve it devotedly, 
&ithfully and with perfect self-abnegation. And die 
fact that I had done so, and that since a 

pythia as a young girl I had lived only for the temple 
and god, and had been regarded by all as almost part of 
the oracle; that I was reputed to be so dearly beloved by 
god that he would speak through no one else, and that 
this reputation of mine benefited the holy place and 
with it all Delphi — all this made my guilt the blacker, 
my fall the deeper, the sudden hatred of me the more 
savage. That / should have outraged and d<^eived god, 
failed him, forsaken him for an earthly man, was an 
incredible crime, an infamy without parallel. 

I was brought before a council of the sahor priests, 
who asked me whether what the old woman said was 
true. From what they knew of me and from the good 
opinion they had formed of me as a priestess of the 
oracle throughout all these years of service in the temple, 
it seemed to them utterly beyond behef. It wa^lain 
that they wanted it not to be true. But I admitted i|at 
once; indo^l, it must have been evidoit that I w|^ glad 
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to be carrying a child, and it amazed and outraged them 
more than ever. They talkea »citedly among them- 
selves about this extraordinary, unheard-(^ evimt, and 
about the harm it would do to the prestige of the oracle; 
and they said that by rights I oi^ht?‘to be hurled over 
.the cliff, from whicfi desecrators of the temple were 
usually thrown, though I reaUsed that they were not 
going to sentence me tto that. Then they turned to me 
and talked about god and the fearful crime I had 
comifteSSdns^g^imt him, and then more about the dis- 
honour I had brought upon the temple and the oracle 
and all Delphi. They ended by saying that god required 
the sternest of punishments to be inflicted upon me, 
and that this would be decided upon in the course of 
the day. 

Nevertheless, it was not they who sentenced me, for 
through their delay my fate was determined by others. 

The rtunpur that I had confessed and that the tale was 
true ran through the city like wildfire, and turbulent 
mobs giithered outside the old woman’s house, where, 
as they knew, I was awaiting my sentence. They were 
armed with sticks %nd stones, and they yelled that I 
must die. I could see them through the window; I 
could see they were the kind to carry out their threats. 
.Their faces were horrible in their insensate hatred, their 
mob^'nahgnity. Inside the house the old woman padded 
abput with ill-concealed gloatmg in her rat-grey fiice, 
preteiyling to be alarmed on my account and at the 
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same time protesting that she woulel be responsible for 
me no longer, that I must go-go out to them, that’s 
to say,' so that they could kill me. Never by a sign did 
she admit th^t it was she who had informed against me, 
and I did Hot car8 t^teU her that I knew; perhaps she 
thought I didn’t. She may eveiThave felt guildess of 
my fate — of what was now to befall me — for she always 
regarded herself not only as a*rightcous but as a very 
kind person, who never said a bad word about anyone, 
diough all around her were mean and ^Jite*91IRIf^cked 
in every way. 

The yells and threats grew wilder, and the priests did 
nothing; they never interfered, but seemed glad to leave 
my sentence to the mob and escape having to deal widh 
me themselves. My situatign there in that house, with 
the furious, murderous crowd outside and the grey, 
slinking, poisonous creature in the room behind me, was 
vile and horrible and I felt no hope of eve| getting out 
of it alive. 

It was then that my only friend came: the litde . 
servant of the oracle. He ran in breathlessly in his 
slapping sandals and urged me tcbhide in the temple — 
to take refuge there, for it w^holy ground where no 
one could do anything t(# me, for I would be under 
god’s protKtion. The old woman was indignant at diis 
suggestion — at the mere thought of the sanctuar^being 
used for such a purpose, or of god protecting a lecheious 
\#oman like me, a woman who had betrayed him. 
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Little wonder if sha was outraged at the idea; she was 
thinking of the good name of the temple which lay so 
near her heart; of the sacred place which she felt 
appointed to guard and which was the apple of her eye, 
although she hardly ever set foot^ itf. Wasdt really to 
be used in this way, afid would I perhaps escape punish- 
ment altogether? Never before had I seen any evil in 
her fice — ^in that dead ^rey face which I now beheld 
for the last time — ^but now ^e could conceal her nature 
no loilgQ0p 

The little oracle-servant noticed nothing, however, 
and dragged me away in an attempt to save my life. 
The woman’s house stood so close to the temple that 
it might be possible to shp from one to the other 
before the mob spied me. The people were massed 
before the house, but at one end there was a way out 
which they might have forgotten. We slipped out so 
quickly that^ no one saw us; but when we ran up the 
steps into the temple we were seen, of course, and a wild 
yelling broke out behind us. The mob rushed after us 
and in a feV moments they had filled the whole stair- 
way. By then we hac^come through the colonnade and 
into the temple itself, and I still remember that in spite 
of the danger and excit^enc the £rst thing my fnend 
thought of was to take o£f his sandals and to see that 1 
did th^same; a thing I should certainly have forgotten 
othftrwise. It was so like him — god’s little fiiend and 
mine— ^o remember first and foremost that this wasua 
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holy place. That was .why we were safe. If we really 
were? The mob. seemed to have no veneration for the 
sacred room; they poured into it screeching, and I only 
just escaped by nmning further into the interior of the 
temple. Thty scrffud^ like lunatics, saying that they 
wotdd rid god of this scum, thi^vhore of a priestess 
who had dishonoured him and their dty. 

But all at once the gentle, kiifdly little orade^ervant 
altered in a way I could not have imagined. In a loud, 
firm voice which I had never before heaip iiiw wiiyhim, 
he declared that this was god’s holy place, and that 
whoever dared to force his way into it should die the 
death, and by the hand of the avenging god himself. 
Anyone who sought sanctuary in here stood under 
god’s mighty protection. 

Didn’t they know that? he exclaimed in a fury; and 
the rabble with all their hot, repulsive faces recoiled 
before him in fear; for what he said was well known to 
all, and no one could doubt its truth. They moved out 
again into the colonnade, but because it seemed to him 
that some were not moving fast enough ^e angrily 
seized his broom which was standi))g by the entry, and 
swept them out, as if they were the dirt which it was 
his duty to clear away, sinqf he was appointed by god 
to keep his sanctuary dean. 

Having ei^elled them all, he stayed in the colo{)pade 
to make sure they did not try to come in again. ^ 
mi^t have succeeded, for no one appeared and ^ was 
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now almost qtiiet} I heard ^o more than a sustained 
murmur and now and then i single shout. 

I was alone in the temple. Alone under god’s pro- 
tection. He had not denied it me, he had not quite 
forgotten that I was his. He ^csived rue into his 
embrace. And into hfi' radiant embrace, in his temple up 
in the dayUght. In the temple of his glory, where I had 
never been permitted *to serve him. He received me 
tiiere at last. 

It wsMMO^^strange. In this desperate hour when the 
mob were waiting outside to assault me, and perhaps 
take my life, I was filled with stillness and solemnity — 
now at last he filled me with the serenity of his whole 
being for which I had so often prayed, but which he 
had never before vouchsafed me. Now at last I felt the 
safety for TVhich I had so besought him, now at last he 
let me rest in his embrace. I knew it would only be for 
a httle while — ^it could not be for long, for my fete was 
sealed. Yet I was deeply happy. 

I looked about me with the same reverence and joy 
as when iViad stood here Avith my mother and beheld 
his dwelling-place |pr the very first time, beUevii^ 
tiut it was here that I was to serve him. Of course, that 
could not be. But now he |;eceived me here in his true 
sancmary, and gave me shelter and safety in my hour 
of n^^rtal danger. And I felt how near he was to me — 
dqiser perhaps than ever before — ^not as heat and fire, 
but r^er as light. 1 felt his light pouring over my fece 
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so that my eyes, whiph I kept doseckfor very happiness, 
were scalded by tears. 

Now this cruel, inscrutable god was shedding all his 
light and all his peace upon me; now, when all was over 
and I waslto 'lea^e ^ temple for ever. Now for a 
while he bestowed upon me his s^enity, his safety. For 
a little time, while hoarse voices shouted for me outside 
and penetrated the stillness of the temple, came the 
peace he was giving me at list. 

I have never forgotten that hour. Never ccajcu to be 
thankful for it. But neither have I ever understood why 
he is like that; why things need be as they are. 

Was it because of this that, having recovered and 
summoned up all my strength, I was able to leave the 
temple, though the mob were still outside watching for 
me and desiring nothing more than that I should leave 
my refuge? I don’t know what made me do so — 
perhaps an impulse from god, or on the contrary some 
inner defiance of him, a self-assertion, a cnallei^e to 
this ruthless, enigmatic deity. Or perhaps, quite simply, 
pride, a contempt for death and for the raljfte^outside. 
Whatever it was, I determined tc^ leave my sanctuary 
and go out to meet my fate, were it life or death. In 
any case I could not have s^yecTin the temple for ever, 
and would have had to go in the end. 

When the little servant saw me putting on my sj^dals 
again he was dismayed, fi)r he guessed what I meantiito 
do* Whisperi^, he tried to dissuade me from ani^dui^ 
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so tnad. But I ]iad<made tnind, and for all his 

entreaties 1 would not relent'' 

To their amazement I stepped into the colonnade and 
out on to the steps. They were too much astonished to 
do anything — even to shower ^us€ upomirne — they 
simply stared and dr^ back. It was as if when at last I 
showed myself— when they actually saw me — terrified 
them as I had terrified diem during my life as a pythia 
— and more than any other priestess of the oracle, 
because I was believed to have been specially chosen by 
god and filled and possessed by him as no one else had 
ever been. And now, although he had cursed me, diey 
may have thought that his power remained in me, if 
only as a fnghtful malediction. It frightened them, 
held them back, and not one of them dared come near 
me. I think they were frightened too by the very fiict 
that I dared to leave the temple and face them of my 
own free It was past understanding; no ordinary 
person would do such a thing; there was something 
not human in the act. 

They^stdjbd ready to hurl diemselves upon me — ^ihey 
had no greater desife — but though hatred burned in 
thdr eyes, they kept at a safe distance. 

And when I went (^owivthe steps and out into the 
temple court, to continue down the sacred road, they 
mad^^way for me, so that I passed between two lines 
offisavage people armed with sticks and stones who 
daredy-not molest me. But those who stood furd^t 
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away now began to shout and yell,* and soon abuse was 
hailing down upon me from aU sides: the foulest names 
a wohian can be given, and even mocking comments 
upon die age at which I had conceived. They stopped 
at nothin! in thfiir tporal indignation and their rage 
over die shame I had brought upon die city, the temple 
and god. Hie blow to their livelihood, die unpre- 
cedented disgrace to Delphi anfl the oracle, might cause 
die stream of pilgrims to dwindle away and with it 
their income. Their dices were blood-^red with un- 
natural excitement, and to my disgust I recognised 
many of them, for they were all from Delphi; no 
strangers came here at this time of year. Men and women 
josded one another in this mob of every class and order; 
and women not least, my own kind, who ought to have 
understood me better and forgiven me; for what had 
befallen me had happened through love. My crime, 
after all, was what they too called love. 

These loathsome faces might have inspired me with 
enduring hatred for mankind had not reflecdon shown, 
me that this was not the whole truth ahovi t^em. But 
just dien it was the whole truth, ^d a dangerous and 
fiightful truth it was. 

The mob followed me qfid ran alongside me, shriek- 
ii^ continued insults and threats. But they never 
touched me; they dared not. Perhaps this was be^jiuse 1 
was on the sacred road. That too was hallowed ground 
where no one might be molested and no dfied of 
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violence committed. And ^rhaps something of the 
fear put into diem by the litde servant sdll remained. 

At a bend in the road I turned for a last glimpse of 
him, my friend, die only person who wished me well; 
and there he was on .the temple-sytps^ookin^ after me, 
•standing with his broom and weeping. It grieved me 
sorely, and I fotmd it hard to keep back my tears. Next 
moment he was hidded from me, and at once I felt 
utterly alone. 

So I walked along this sacred way, where one morn- 
ing in my first youth — god’s glorious morning — I had 
passed with such rapture, arrayed as god’s bride and full 
of my love for him. I was walking here now for the 
very last time, and in how different a manner! Threats 
and revdii^s were poured upon me and I did not know 
what lay before me; yet strangely enough I was quite 
calm. As calm as I had been in the temple. Though 
now surely ^t was my own calmness — something I had 
fought for and won by myself. Or was it not? 

This calmness of mine in such a situation may also 
have strqcl^^em as unnatural, and made them shy of 
molesting me. 1 behave this was why they dared not 
use their sticks on me, ^eir former pythia — ^why they 
shunned even that contact with her and with the power 
that m^ht still be in her. But when the sacred road 
came^ an end — ^when I had to leave it and try to climb 
theanountain slopes — ^diere arose such an outcry as was 
never beard before, and a hail of stones fell all about me. 
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Some hit me, but not so as to endanger my life, and it 
seemed as if the people were not trying to kill me — ^as if 
they dared not — and were content to drive me from 
the city. But one stone struck j;he back of my neck so 
hard t^t Bsaiik td the groimd and could hardly get up 
again. After a time I did so aifd continued up the 
mountain. And they didn’t pursue me; they stood 
shrieking their curses at me anti warning me never to 
set foot in Delphi again. 

When I had come right away from them and out of 
sight I sat down and breathed more freely. I was saved. 
I was bleeding from some wounds, especially the one at 
the back of my neck; when I put my hand there it was 
covered with blood, and my body was bruised all over. 
Apart from that I was whole and had come off Hghtly, 
considering the mortal danger I had been in. 

What I had dreaded most was that they might so 
injure me that my child might not reach its^fuU term — 
that I might be hurt in body or mind in a way fatal to a 
woman in my condition. But I need not have been 
anxious, for nothing of the kind had ha|^ened. My 
strong body stood up to this rot^h treatment, which 
might have broken many another, and my mind 
preserved its serenity. If g^d had had anything to do 
with this serenity, and it was not of my own winning, 
I was thankful to him for it. It may have helped to 
save me and through nie the child. But could it^be 
supposed .that god would want to save the child^ 
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Hie one to whom I chilly owed my life was the 
little servant of the oracle. I^ad it not been for him, I 
should never have survived this frightful day, I thought, 
when 1 looked back that;.evening at what lud happened, 
and prepared to spend my first night uhder thl open sky. 
I thought of him still when I had lain down to rest on 
some leaves I had swept together, in a hollow. From 
here no human dwelling was to be seen, only the steep 
moimtainsides, and between them the stars. In this 
soUtude I found that it did me good to think of him, my 
only friend. 

I had no idea what he really thought about my crime. 
He helped me, he saved my life, he took my part 
entirely. But what he thought of the act of which I was 
guilty and which was the cause of all that had happened 
I never knew. We never exchanged a word about it; 
indeed, we never had the chance. 

Probably^he simply did not understand that I had 
committed any offence at all. Being incapable of seeing 
evil in anyone, he condemned no one, not even me. It 
was not mVis nature to do so. 

But whal of his ^th in the goodness of mankind? 
The scenes he had wimessed today, which aroused in 
him such indignation — ^ho^ would they affect his 
trust in everythii^ and everyone about him, in god and 
in in^? Would they bring his vision of the world 
toppling about his ears? 

NO|^l hoped that he would soon forget it — ^forget the 
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tumult I had caused in his life, ai^d go on as before, 
believing the best of everyone, as was natural to him. 
That was how he ought to be, the Utde friend of god 
and man, and that was how I preferred to remember bim. 

In ^tliope I fell peacefully asleep. 

The cold woke me several timdl that night, and I was 
glad when at last the sun came to shed a little warmth. 
It was the middle of winter, aAd the nights were really 
chilly. 

Yet I remember that it was a mild winter, and luckily 
so, for otherwise I could not have survived. Even as it 
was, it was bad enough. It was difficult to sustain life — 
difficult to keep from starving and to endure die cdid 
at night. I sought shelter in holes or in deserted herds^ 
men’s huts, and at first I lived solely on dry, half- 
rotten old berries which i found in the mountains, and 
on the seeds from pine-cones — anything which gave 
nourishment or seemed to give it. I roamed far and wide 
to find these berries, whose names I did not know. Then 
I grew bolder and more enterprising, driven to it by 
hunger and the thought of the child: it i^Ust live and 
not be harmed by my starvation. Therl were goats 
on the mountain, and I coaxed them to come to me so 
that I could milk them. I ^ollc^ed the milk in a bowl I 
had taken from one of he huts, and drank it wih a 
desperate peed. I became more darii^ and a^oit at 
stealing milk in his way, hr nothing could have^een 
better for me and he child than this delicious food. 1 
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evoi ventured to creep into inhabited huts and steal the 
herdsmen’s cheese and bread; I used to lie low among 
hushes and boulders near by, and creep out when they 
were gone. In this way I came by a goatskin to spread 
over me at night. I stole anything aaid woUd^adly 
have committed any S:rime for the sake of the child, his 
and my child, the child of our love; the sign that our 
love was not dead and diat it Hved on in me; that my 
beloved was still within me.* 

1 lived like a savage, like a wild animal up there in 
the moimtain. I was forced into it, having been cast 
out by men from the Ufe of men; and like a tormented, 
gravid beast I shunned no means of keeping myself 
and the child alive. I carefully avoided inhabited places 
and all to do with mankind, for I could expect no good 
from them. And I was always much afraid that the 
herdsmen would discover me. They would hurt me 
too, for the^ too were men. 

Nevertheless I was happy during this time. Happy in 
my freedom and in my healthy body, which knew 
that it couM Uve in this way without taking harm, 
which toiled hard bi^ became the stronger for it and 
die frtter to endure. And I was happy in the knowledge 
that it was his child I carried in me and was to bring 
forth, i felt it, Uving and stirring in me continually, and 
it ga\^ me great joy. Despite all hardships, anxieties, 
C0I4 and hunger, in my loneliness and exile I ex- 
periemjpd die measureless happiness of motherhood. *» 
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And when at last the spring capie everything was 
easier, or seeihed so. 1 was no longer cold, and soon 
diere would be more for me to eat as for other beasts of 
the field. I found juicy herbs which tasted fresh and 
whol^mf, fhoi^h they were not filling, and the 
goats’ milk was richer than before? The goats were not 
hard to call; they came of their own accord to be 
milked, perhaps because they knew me now and perhaps 
because they liked being itiilked by a woman. Often 
they followed me, and I had to drive them off— chase 
them right away — for I was afraid that the herdsmen 
would notice. Even animals that had never seen me 
before sometimes followed me. 

This was the first time I noticed they were in some 
way attracted to me, though I saw nothing odd about 
it at the time and thought it quite natural. 

The hills turned bright with flowers of all kinds, and 
at night I smelt their rich fragrance, sick at heart for 
him who had loved me and bestowed on mf the miracle 
of spring. The only spring my body ever had. 

If he had Hved, would he have been wi^jWne now — 
would he have come back to mg now dftt 1 was no ^ 
longer a pythia, and because I was carrying his child? 
Would we have shared this life and been happy in it 
together? 

What vain thoughts! He was dead. He lived no 
longer and would never live again. They had ^|ind 
hlpi down there in the river, pale and bloodless, bereft 
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of lifeV colour, with a twi^ of the god’s own tree in 
his hand. Thus it was. Thus it would be for ever. 

Man’s destiny is but one. When it is accomplished, 
nodiii^ remains. 

Only the gods have many destinies and tiee^never 
die. They are fiUed^'with every thh^ and experience 
everydiing. Everything — except human happiness. That 
they can never know jfad therefore they grudge it to 
men. Nothing makes them lo evil and cruel as that men 
should presume to be happy and forget them for the 
sake of their earthly happiness. Then they claim their 
revenge. And put a twig of their tree in their victim’s 
hand. 

Now and then on really stdl nights I thought I could 
hear the river far below; the river which encompassed 
our love "mth its mighty roar and afterwards proved so 
fatal to us and took so grim a revenge. Now it was 
spring again; no doubt the waters were running in spate 
through the narrow gorge, and the sound of them may 
well have carried as far up as this. 

For surdS^ I could not have been hearing it only 
within mysllf? 

No, I distii^;uished it clearly, coming from the gorge. 
I lay here among the flo'wers, quite alone, and heard the 
river,' the cruel river that had carried away the blood of 
my beloved. 

I^^pring was both a sweet and a sorrowful time for 
me, as it is for all lovers who are alone. Alone? But I 
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was not alone! How could 1 say soj In my womb was 
my beloved lidll; there our love lived on, conquering 
death and his own death. Conquering even god himself. 
It was perhaps presumptuous to say so; nevertheless it 
was ^e. ^Ljdd had taken his life in vain, and in vain 
had s^pt his blood away dowif the river. He lived 
again in me, 'with new blood which I had given him, 
my own heart’s blood, the bk>od widi which 1 had 
loved him, love’s human blftod of which die gods know 
nothing. 

So it was. So our struggle with god had ended. 

And summer came, serene summer, the season of 
ripenii^ and fulfilment when nature’s womb rejoices. 
The valley, ringed by its mighty momitains, was a 
womb full of maturing life, and up here too all dut 
could live on these wild slopes lived and throve. All 
was brightness and ease, calmness and conhdence, and 
I too felt secure and confident, though there was much 
to make me anxious: the birth itself, h?w I should 
manage afterwards, how I should feed the child, and 
much else. If anyone had reason to dread the future, it 
was surely I, but I did not. It was usele^ to burden 
myself with that too. I was confident and carefiee, as a 
woman in my blessed conditicfti should be. My sturdy 
body grew big and shapeless, yet I moved almost as 
nimbly a§ before, because my way of life had been so 
active and natural throt^hout. The female animal ^jpch 
must forage for herself while carrying her young^brings 
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fortli eisily, I thought to n^elf; and I believed that I 
would do so too. For 1 knew nothing about it. 

The weather grew hotter and summer seemed so &r 
advanced that I thought my time must soon come. But 
it didn’t. It didn’t come and didn’t com<<-^n^thing 
happened. I was pu&led. The time must have passed, 
but by how long I didn’t know. I knew when we had 
been together for die la%t time — ^for the very last time. 
But I would not think of thkt: it was more than 1 could 
bear. ... I wanted only to remember diat I was to bring 
forth the fruit of our love, I wanted only to Hve in the 
memory of that love at its most beautiful: when it was 
equally strong in both of us, when we so loved each 
other that we conquered everything. Now I was to 
bear our child, our love’s child, the child of the dead 
man, of the sacrifrce; I was to bring forth our triumph, 
our victory over death and over all things. Over god 
himself. 

But 1 did not bring forth. Time passed and passed — 
and nothing happened. 

Summer*%ontinued, the heat continued and grew 
more terribi; and o|pressive and exhausting; only the 
nights brought a litde coolness sometimes, when a chill 
came down from the mdunt^ps and dieir eternal snows. 

I have never known so hot a summer. In my con- 
dition I suffered especially severely from the heat, 
bur^&ed with my big, heavy body which hitherto 
had not troubled me. I had swelled out even more no^; 
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I felt I could hardly ^row any bigger and that the time 
mtut have come for me to be delivered. But I was not 
dehvered. It seemed as if 1 should never bear this child. 

But one day as I lay languishing in the heat I felt that 
the j^ainsfvdre bpguming at last. Slight at first, then 
strong^, and after that more violently and at shorter 
intervals. The sun scorched down as never before, widi 
stabbing, red-hot rays, and the*air felt sdflingly heavy, 
hardly to be breathed, thoagh that may just have been 
my own fancy. Suddenly great sulphurryellow clouds 
towered up over the horizon in the south and rapidly 
approached. For the first time that summer a storm 
seemed to be on the way. Darkness fell over the whole 
valley, and the menacing, sharp-edged shadow of the 
storm-clouds came nearer and nearer. Suddenly a 
lightning flash cut through the clouds, visible despite 
the brightness of the day, followed by the dull rumbling 
of the thunder. 

I had never thought of this, or taken it mto account. 

I had expected to bear rny child out in the open, any- 
where, but not to need any kind of shelter. iVhere was* 
I to go? I could not he out in the pouring exposed 
perhaps to the Ughtning, which ofien struck down here 
among the mountains. 

1 rose and looked about*me. There was nothing here 
to give shelter, not so much as a tree, and I wandered oflf ' 
at random across the mountainside, to search. The^^^ins 
ca|ne on again, worse than before, and because of them 
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I had te> bend forward as.,1 walked and hold myself 
hard about the belly. Whit would be die end of it? 
Where should I go to have my child? 

ft was then that the goats came. Goats which I had 
never seen before and which could ^ot |>oc?ibly have 
known me: I belieite they were wild ones. Blit they 
seemed to tmderstand what was the matter with me, 
and when I moaned they uttered a whining, pitying 
cry which had a peculiar, almost human sound. Some 
of them sprang eagerly up the hillside and down to me 
again, as if wanting to lead me up there. It wasn’t easy 
for me to follow them uphill, but I did it, rather un- 
steadily, as if something were urging me on. Sometimes, 
when the pains beset me too severely, 1 had to pause, 
and die beasts seemed to understand, for they halted too 
and waited for me to go on again. At last the climb was 
almost vertical and I thought 1 could go no further. But 
seeing this they bleated so pitifully that I had not the 
heart to glieve them, and summoning up all my 
strength 1 began to climb after them up the steep clifif. 
This evidevdy pleased them, and they gave eager bleats 
of satisfaction. ^ 

Behind me I heard die storm approaching; the lashii^ 
rain moved up from the valley, closer and closer, the 
thunder roared over the wnole countryside, and the 
did* which I was climbing and clinging to with hands 
ant^'&et glimmered in the ever more frequent fladies of 
lightning. 
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At last, utterly exhausted, I reached a small plateau — 
a little place that was more or less level — and just as the 
rain beat down upon me I spied an opening in the rock 
before me, leading right into the hill. The goats were 
already thfodging into it, and dazed and re eling I 
followed them. 

The cave was almost dark, at least until one’s eyes 
became accustomed to it, and even afterwards it was so 
dim that I could not see hoi^ large it really was. But it 
seemed a fair size, and ran on indefinitely into the 
darkness. A sour goat smell came to meet me. Then I 
knew no more, and sank to the ground, which was 
covered with a thick layer of old, dry goat droppings. 
It made a soft bed, and to me it was dehght unspeakable 
to sink down upon it. 

I must have been uncou Jous for a time, for when I 
came to myself again all the goats were standing round 
gazing at me with anxious, pitying eyes. My awakenii^ 
gave rise to lively blcatings. But when Ihimediately 
afterwards I was assailed by the most appalling pains — 
pains of a different kind from the earlier one^ I thought 
— ^and began screaming wildly, they fe]^ ^et and 
withdrew a little in alarm; then they came back and 
began to cry out as I did, uttering strange, plaintive 
cries which though not af loud as my own were in a 
way even* more sorrowful, like the sighing of cattle: 
helpless and bestial. Yet these creatures made mi^feel 
less alone in my suffering. They shared it, though ^tiey 
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could (pcpress diemselves in no other way— in no human 
way — ^and for that matter heither could 1. We had the 
same language and understood one another well. 

'Ihe pains came now at such short intervals that 
there seemed hardly any pause between |^em— just 
long enough to draw a few breaths — ^and they were 
so fiightful that die whole cavern resounded to my 
screams. I could nott,repress my screaming, and it 
relieved me a litde, too. Sf>me of the goats ran to and 
fro in agitation, while others stood still round me as 
before, with outstretched heads, lamenting, though now 
they could seldom be heard, for my own cries drowned 
theirs. But 1 saw their muzzles quiver with dieir 
{lightened bleating, and their upper lips moved con- 
tinuously up and down over their moist, yellowish- 
white teeth. 

At the time it never struck me that there was anything 
strange about the animals’ behaviour and their pre- 
occupation*-’with me; I had no thought for that or for 
anything else. But I was thankful that they were diere 
all about i^e, so that forsaken though I was by god and 
all mankin^ 1 did not have to be quite alone in this 
hour. They were ^e only beings who cared about 
me, or cared that in my agony I was to bring forth a 
child. 

Outside the storm continued, and now it was right 
ov«&us. Thunder daps followed dose upon one another, 
the rain fell in sheets before the mouth of the cave, and 

V 
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the cave was repeatedly lit by the Jdashes of li^htnii^. 
It was as if thd whole sky were on fire and were .darting 
in to us its panting tongues of flame. 

The violence of the pains told me that the birdi 
itsel£, had^ starteck and though half-swooning I was 
aware that the baby was beginning to force its way out. 
A dim notion that it was always worst at the beginning 
while the head was emerging pissed through my mind; 
otherwise I thought of noftiing. I helped as much as I 
could, or rather my body did so without asking my 
leave; it laboured with a violence I would never have 
wished or thought myself capable of producit^. 1 
felt as if I should be rent in pieces; I was mad widi 
agony, and sometimes only half-conscious, for I heard 
my screams as if they wer'* someone else’s. How long it 
lasted I have no idea, for 1 lost all sense of time. 

But at last I felt a sudden relief and Uberation. There 
was still pain, certainly, but of quite a diff^ent kind; I 
breathed more calmly and did not have to scream — 
only moan slightly — and my body did not have to. 
strain; it slackened — everything in me sladlqped, and 
it was a glorious sensation; it was )s if I ha(^retutned to 
life. 

When I opened my eves — must have kept them 
shut during the worst ofit — saw something bloody 
and slimy* lying between my legs, and the goats were 
eagerly licking it dean with dieir long, pink ton^Nes. 
T^ey li^ed me assiduously too, to devour all thejblood 
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they cdhld come at; clearly ^ was not for my sake they 
did it, to clean me after my delivery, but out of desire 
for the blood itself, as if it were of especial value to 
them. 1 had to fend them off as well as I could with what 
strength remained to nie — to hit out at ^elh, a^their 
moist noses. 

As soon as 1 was able, I took up the baby and found 
it was a boy. I tried to tSar the navel-cord, and finding I 
could not I bit it in two an& took the child in my arms 
to keep it from the goats. It was now perfecdy clean, 
but they would not leave it alone; I had to push them 
and drive them off continually. 

Their behaviour was incomprehensible to me and I 
disliked it. It seemed to me as strange as it was revolting. 
I staggered up on to my unsteady feet to get out of the 
place. It was vmgrateful of me perhaps, but I couldn’t 
help it; the cave with its acrid stench of goat and its 
odour of bi^ nauseated me, and I felt 1 had to get out 
of it to breathe. The storm had ceased, so there was no 
reason to stay, if only my strength sufficed to carry me 
out. Wi|h*iny new-born babe at my breast I reeled over 
to the entnnee and out into the air, which was fresh 
after the rain; I had been on the point of ffiindng, but 
the ffeshness revived nfe. 

Such was my deliverance, for which I had so greatly 
longed. That is how it was.’ 

It^e the old woman broke off her story. She 
straightened herself, then bent forward and hereby 
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poked the fire, which she had beei) feeding &i9m time 
to time with a bit of knotty wood. 

‘ And what was it I had brought forth?’ she went on 
fiercely. ‘That creature sitting over there! That was the 
fruiUof all my love — of the highest hiunan happiness — 
of all ohr love for each other, wfiich began by a holy 
sprii^; such was its end! Our summer love in the 
flowering field of com, witnessed by eagles. 

That was his and my chfld. 

I could not make it out. It was past understanding. 
As the child grew and revealed itself, I pondered more 
and more but always in vain upon this baflling question: 
how could our love have borne such fruit? It is true 
that when the child was begotten our love was no 
longer as happy as it had been. Yes, at that time the 
begetter no longer loved. Was this the reason? Was it 
this that drew such punishment with it? So dire a 
punishment? 

But he had loved; why was the chfld not conceived 
then? If we were destined to have a chfld, why did we 
not have it then, in the high noon of our^ove? Why 
did I not conceive until the very ]^t, whei^my beloved 
no longer really loved me, when he embraced me 
without real desire, so that hi! life-sap could not have 
its proper force? Why was it so? Why did my poor 
womb not become fhiitful until then? 

Was it not strange that I had not conceivedV>ng 
before? . 
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Perhaps it hadn’t j^ppened^til die last time we were 
together — that last, heavy hearted tune which brought 
joy to neither of us. 

The last time. ... It must have been then, for other- 
wise far too long a dme would have*passed (lefor^ the 
.birth. Even as it waS, the period was too longl . . . 

No, I wouldn’t think of that! Not of that! 

Often the birth camb late. Or at least sometimes. 
And one never knows quiti how to reckon — so many 
people say that — ^no, there was no sense at all in trying 
to explain it. I didn’t want to think about it. Not at all. 
And anyway there was nothing to be gained by it. So 
one might as well leave it alone. . . . Let one’s thoughts 
work on something else, no matter what. But not on 
anythit^ so poindess and unrewarding. . . . 

I .talked like this to myself, persuading myself. . . . 

What I did not want to think of was that by women’s 
reckoning the time tallied perfecdy with the day my 
beloved wal found dead in the river — the day I was 
raped by god. And it was soon after that, for the first 
time in m'ytlife, that my monthly flow failed to appear. 
And at die tj^e of hjs death it had been long since my 
beloved lay with me. 

But, I thought, what^un I saying? This is madness. 
And it’s impossible — even m^re impossible. . . . 

Begotten by god? God’s son ... an idiot who is not 
evafi man. A child which if it Uves will be a poor idiot 
without understanding, not even knowing that he^ 
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alive; an idiot 'with a meaningless «mirk and I mind 
like a rfew-borh baby’s. 

What an idea! That I could even think of such a 
dung! , 

That I c&uld suppose for a mom^t that that horrible, 
monstrous thmg in the oracle-pit, so savage and in- 
human and revolting, had given life to the child — 
given me a child. Not my love, my great, living, 
earthly love, but this repulsive thing that I could not 
recall without the deepest loathing. 

But of course it was quite impossible. A mad notion. 
Strange that such a notion could occur to me. . . . 

And it was not so terribly long since I had been 'with 
my beloved — my so deeply beloved — for the last dme. 
He could be the child’s father — this child’s. Of course 
he could. If one wished. 

Did I wish it? Did I wish . . . 

No, I couldn’t bear to think about it. It ^rove me to 
despair— despair of life, love, god, everything. 

God is merciless. Those who say he is good do not 
know him. He is the most inhuman thing thftr^ is. He is 
wild and incalculable as lightning, ^ike lightning out of 
a cloud which one did not know contained lightning. 
Suddenly it strikes, suddejdy l?e strikes do'vm on one, 
revealing his cruelty. Or his love — his cruel love. 
With him anything may happen. He reveals himself at 
any time and in anything. The thunderstorm \hat 
di^ve me into the cave, the goats that were sent ^ take 
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care oi^me, the scorching shimmer, charged 'with un- 
paralleled heat, the birth in the goat cave while 'heaven 
hurled its lightnings at the earth, the queer behaviour of 
the goats, their eager interest in the birth and the baby, 
the "vile, repugnant,. inhtman events ki the ^at-cave — 
what lay hidden behind all that? Something di'vdne? 
Something cruelly, savagely divine? Was there a 
mighty deity behind itf 

The divine is not hunfan; it is something quite 
different. And it is not noble or sublime or spiritualised, 
as one likes to believe. It is alien and repellent and 
sometimes it is madness. It is malignant and dangerous 
and fatal. Or sp I have found it. And I well know die 
stench of it — the sour goat-stench — ^who should know 
it better than I? It was the first thing I recognised when 
I entered the cave. The cave in which perhaps I bore a 
son to god, a son begotten by the goat-god down there 
in the holy of holies, in his pit beneath the glorious 
temple which is consecrated to him as the god of 
radiance and light — the temple in which I was never 
permitted fo serve him. But I was permitted to bring 
into the woifld his wjdess son, when for some reason he 
was to be bom; an ever-leering idiot whom I have had 
upon my hands all my fife. . . . 

No, no. What am I saying^ I know nothing, nothing 
at all about it. ... I don’t know who is father to this 
chiUf. I didn’t know then and I don’t know now. God’s 
rbild be cannot be, and he cannot be my beloved’s; Jb.e 
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bears no likeness either to him or tx) me — to neither of 
us; he Is like ho human being, and still less like a god. I 
know nothing. 

But I shake my fist at him who treated me so, who 
usetkme Ih this vfay, in his pit, his orade-pit — ^used me 
as his j^assive instrument — raped my body and soul, 
possessed me with bis frightful spirit, his delirium, his 
so-called inspiration, filled me* with his hot breath, his 
alien fire, and my body wfth his lusting, fertilising ray 
so that I had to bear this witless son, who is a mockery 
of man — of reason and of man — a mockery of me who 
had to bear him. Who chose me to be his sacrifice, to 
be possessed by him, to foam at the mouth for god and 
to bring forth an idiot. Who has exploited me all my 
Ufe; who stole from me^dl true happiness, all human 
happiness; who bereft me of all that othfers may enjoy 
— all that gives them security and peace. Who took 
from me my love, my beloved; all, all — and gave me 
nothing in return, nothing but himself. Efimself. Who 
is in me still, filling me with his presence, his unrest, 
never giving me peace because he himself 8 jj-ot peace; 
never forsaking me. Never forsaking me!| 

I shake my fist at him — my impotent fist!’ 

She trembled, seemii^ly hi a violent tumult of 
mind. She stirred the fire, and finding that it had gone 
out tossed the half-chaired branch into the smoking 
embers. 

Yet soon she grew a little calmer, and controlled 
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hersdf. *And when {>resently^die continued, her voice 
had regained its natural tone. 

‘I don’t know why I’m telling you all this — ^you, a 
stranger. But who is not a stranger to this house? 

You asked me something, and when lH)egaA to 
remember, my life— ?my whole destiny rose uf before 
me and I was filled with what I remembered. And when 
did I last speak to anyode? When? It’s so long ago diat 
I cannot say. 

I have sat here alone brooding over my fate. There 
has been time enough for that — too much. But never 
anyone to tell. 

Yes, my life since I left the world of men — and I 
never really belonged to it — ^has been loneliness. I have 
lived alone here with this child, this son, with this 
grey-haired man, not knowing even now who he is 
or whence he came. We have lived alone together up 
here in the moimtains, in this ruinous hovel which I 
set in order for us I know not how long ago. Our only 
company has been the goats, which stay by us; wild 
goats whjcfe have always sought us out wherever we 
have dwelt and which help us to sustain life. They are 
the only creatures he knows and cares for. But he has 
always been attracted td die goats and they to him; 
they follow him wherever he goes and rub against him; 
one can hardly part them. 

I ^hink of diis when I wonder who he is. And I 
reflect that his fiice is unstirred by all that people cafl 
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life — ^that it has remained the face pf a child— % grey- 
haired child now— with the same unchanging childish 
smile. The vacant smile that has so tormented and 
tortured me, and made me feel that I’m living here 
with* an idiot. But sometimes I’ve wondered whether 
perhaps *it is a god sitting here l^eside me with his 
perpetual smile; sitting here looking down at his temple, 
his Delphi and the whole wor/H of men— just smiling 
at it aU. 

I don’t know. I know nothing. But sometimes I have 
thought so. Sometimes this idea too has crossed my 
mind.’ 

She ceased, and for a time sat silent. Then she rose 
and went towards the entrance, out towards the night, 
where a faint light was appearing. 

Suddenly she stopped and uttered a cry. 

*He’s not here! He’s not here!’ 

It was true. He was no longer there. He had vanished. 

At some moment during her long story he must have 
vanished into the night. It was easy to do so unobserved, 
dark as it was in there, and the doorway haA |^o door. 

She became quite frantic. He% face cqpld not be 
discerned, but from her voice the man knew how 
distraught it must be. 

‘Where is he? Where is He?’ she cried. ‘Where can he 
have gone? 

Why has he gone out into the night, into the darl%iess 
wj^ere he can’t look after himself— he’ll be killed! 
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He’ll ftU over theVlifi^! Why? 

Why? Why has he left me? 

Suppose — suppose he understood the bad things I 
said about him — the horrible things 1 . . . Suppose he 
understood! But it’s not possible. . . rHe’s nSver shown 
any sign of understanding human speech ahd never 
been able to say anything in it. But . . . perhaps it was 
just that he never waAted to? Never wanted to have 
anything to do wkh such ireatures as men are. Some- 
times I’ve almost . . . yes, sometimes I’ve wondered 
whether perhaps he did understand what I said to him 
in anger, when I was hasty and unreasonable with him 
. . . my poor child . . . my child. Ah, I was, many times, 
alid I was unjust, unjust. . . . How could I. . . . How 
could I say such things . . . hurt him so ... so that he had 
to- leave me. Leave me!’ 

She was talking to herself, not to the stranger, 
although she turned to him eagerly meanwhile. 

‘He must have understood, and that’s why. . . . Ah, 
what have I done, what have I done! 

We n^tftt go out and search for him,’ she exclaimed 
suddenly, (h^pairingjly, and stooping she passed through 
the low entrance and disappeared. 

He followed her. 

It was a moonlight night'and bright with stars, but 
a light mist of cold lay over the mountains and one 
coUhl not see far. 

She glanced quickly round to make sure that her jpn 
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was nowhere near the house, and tjien set o£f at once 
alon^ » track->-it might have been a track, though it 
was difficult to distinguish — leading uphill into the 
mountains. She walked so swiftly that he could hardly 
keepkUp, l^ing uiMurcustomed to such terrain. It seemed 
incredible that one of her age coifld move so rapidly. 
But she had Uved the greater part of her life in these 
hills, and was one with them. With her old feet swathed 
in almost worn-out goatskin she glided along the 
mountainside almost without effort as if she belonged 
to it, like a grey animal, nearly impossible to make out 
in the misty moonlight. She walked like the wild 
animals of the region. He followed her, marvelling at 
what she had told him of herself and of this son whom 
they were seeking up here among the mists. God’s son? 

It was certainly an animal-track that they were 
following, and not one used by men. Theirs ran some- 
where lower down, though it was hidden by the haze. 
Why she chose this particular path he dicf not know, 
but supposed that for some reason she believed her son 
must have passed this way. She could be sure he had 
not gone down towards Delphi,^ for he gould never 
have been there in his life. Had she spied some foot- 
print? Perhaps, since she took this way so determinedly. 

It was a gentle climb at^rst, but later it became very 
steep. They came right in among the hills, and the path 
— ^invisible to him — sloped ever more sharply up\yird. 
B]}t once they had reached more level ground — 
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perhaps a plateau-^e halted. The invisible track must 
fork here, or she must have lost the trail, for she«topped 
and hesitated, gazing out over the bare mountain 
landscape. The moonlight filtered through the thin 
cold mist and made everything lookvstrang^, it seemed 
to him that one xAight have doubts about *anything 
and everything in this half>real world. But soon she 
went on again, and no^ seemed certain of her way. He 
had the queer impressioif that although she was a 
woman she moved instinctively like the beasts, or was 
perhaps guided by some other sense not possessed by 
ordinary mortals. They continued fiurther and further 
into unreality. The ground began rising again. 

All at once the mist lifted and in the sharp moonlight 
they saw before them a mighty peak covered with 
everlasting snow, white and dark and mysterious imder 
the sparkling stars. A slow climb led them up to the 
edge of the snow, into which a narrow but distinct 
track woudd and disappeared. Whither it led one could 
not tell; it merely ceased, vanished. It was odd, the way 
this path vanished beneath the eternal snows. The old 
woman t>eg;in to m^ke her way along it. 

After a Httle while she stooped and picked up some- 
thing firom the groundl It was a goatskin girdle. She 
examined it eagerly and thin lowered the hand that 
held it, drawit^ a deep breath. She went on. Soon 
aftqi^ards she found a kilt, also of goatskin, discarded 
beside the path. This too she picked up and laid o^er 
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her arm without a word. Further u^ she found a sandal 
and no| long afterwards another, simply made, from a 
piece of hide and a thong. It lay quite near the edge of 
the snow. They stopped there and looked up at the 
mys|eriou# n!ouii|ain. 

A fhirwlayer of fresh snow had fallen during the night, 
and on it they saw the clear print of a naked foot in a 
line with the path. As they (Continued upward they 
found one footprint after another — ^someone had walked 
barefoot up towards the eternal snows. They were the 
Ught, distinct tracks of quite a small, delicate foot, 
becoming fainter and fainter rmtil at last they were no 
more than a hint, an almost imperceptible touch upon 
the snow. Then they ceased altogether. No trail led 
back. 

The old woman stood and looked at these vanishing 
traces of a foot that had ceased to touch the ground— of 
a being who had lost all weight and had risen into 
space, which here on the mountain of god ^as so clear 
that it seemed one could touch its stars. 

‘He has gone back,’ she murmured softl^to herself. 
‘It is as I thought. 

He used to come up here, when he did leave our 
hut,’ she added. ‘It was diis pktf:e that drew him. Now 
he has thrown off the giftments in which he hid, his 
earthly hiisk, and become again what he really was. 
The father has fetched him home. . . 

She was sdent, and what stirred in her, what she 
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really diought and felt, she did not betray. Over her 
arm she carried the thing^ firom which he had freed 
himself— the things she had given him, fashioned with 
her own hands; and perhaps she felt a stab at her human 
mother-heart because he had done tbis-Ahrown 
away; but if so she did not show it. In her furrowed old 
£ice nothing was to be deciphered, and nothing seen of 
the ferment she had sh6wn before, now that she imder- 
stood what had happened; 'imderstood it all. Yet it is 
likely that much of her long life passed before her 
mind’s eye in this hour, when all things seemed to have 
reached their end and the dark riddle had found its 
solution, its explanation, in the tracks across the eternal 
snows. For a moment she kept her eyes shut as she 
seemed always to do, the stranger recalled from her 
story, when her innermost self was filled with some 
power. Then she opened them again, these ancient 
eyes which seemed to have seen all things. And yet 
again she Iboked down at the signs of his departure — 
at the Ught imprints of a foot that was unusually small 
and delicaie for a full-grown man. 

‘He had |Qich beatjpful feet,’ she said, as if reproaching 
herself for not having given proper thought to this. 
‘His hands and feet wei 2 so beautiful.’ 

She lingered there for a' Httle; then began slowly 
walking down across the blanket of snow towards the 
gr^ ground, to the earth. She began the homeward 
way. 
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She walked more slowly now, though the path ran 
downhill, and she was no longer in any hurry. Perhaps 
she was deep in thought and that was why she moved 
more slowly than before. If so, she may well have been 
thinj^g •f (he jpn whose shght earthly possessions 
she was now carrying back to her Hut and her solitude. 
And perhaps also of the mighty lather who had be- 
gotten him upon her. 

The stranger following l^r was also thinking of this 
son who had ascended from the strange motmtain, 
having cast off his goatskin garments, the disguise that 
he had worn as the son of a god who was evidently a 
goat-god too, though surely more than that. He 
wondered whether it had been a grey-haired man who 
rose up from the snow with that last hovering step, into 
starry space; or whether by then he had regained 
eternal youth. No doubt he had, and his face was 
different even then; more like a god’s. 

He reflected that the son of god who waf the source 
of his own appalling fate — ^who had flung the frightful 
curse upon him — ^was said to have ascended iito heaven 
from a motmtain too, and was received by^the father- 
god in a cloud, if one were to behcve those who 
worshipped and loved him. £ut he had first been 
crucifled, which according to them made him extra- 
ordinary and his life full of every sort of meaning and 
significance, for every age. Whereas this son of ^od 
seemed to have been bom merely to sit at the dim 
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entrance of a ruinous goa^-hut and look out over the 
world and the breed of med and their many iniomtions, 
and his own magnificoit temple, and laugh at it all. 

Suddenly he knew of what that perpetual smile 
reminded him. It was the image of a jgod'Vhich hg had 
seen yesterday, doVh in the temple at Delphi: an 
ancient image standing somewhat apart as if to make 
room for newer, finer- images. It had the same smile, 
enigmatic and remote, ati once meaningless and in- 
scrutable. A smile neither good nor evil, yet for that 
very reason fnghtening. It represented the same god as 
did the other images, no doubt — ^her god and the 
temple’s — but it was evidently very old, and so was die 
riddle of its stone smile. 

Yes, god was incomprehensible, cruel and fnghtening. 
She too had found him so — this sibyl who had known 
him as no one else had known him, who had been 
possessed by him, loved and cursed by him, who had 
hved her whole life for him and had even borne him a 
son. A son who must have come into the world just to 
show that meaninglessness too is divine. Or to' be 
revengeh upon her. because she loved the one-armed 
man — ^because she rested one summer upon his single 
arm. Because she ha4 experienced something other 
than god. Another love thail>the love of god. 

Yes, god is evil. She was right in that. Heardess and 
nu^gnant. Revengeful towards anyone who dares to 
love another dian him. Towards him who dares forbid 
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him to lean hJs head against his home. Cruel and merci- 
less. He car« nothing for mankind, only for himself. 
And he never forgives, never forgets. 

But neither do I care for anyone but myself. And I 
hate him*as*he h^tes me. If he has cursed me, then I 
curse him too. 

I will not bow. And 1 am immortal as he is! He 
himself made me so — though from malice and not for 
my enjoyment. It is a pait of his curse, the cruellest 
part of it. I am immortal! Though my immortality is 
not like his. 

He reigns in the highest; he is ascended into eternal 
youdi in his heaven, after hanging on a cross for a few 
hours, while I mmt be tormented for ever here on earth. 
I must wander here, unblessed in my soul, pursued by 
the unrest with which he has filled me and never finding 
peace. Doomed to Uve on in this world, which he left 
long ago, and to possess no other. And to look about me 
day after day, year after year, for centurief and tens of 
centuries, with these old eyes diat see durough every-r 
thing and perceive the vanity of all things.«In a world 
covered with ashes. It is for this t^jfit he ha| chosen me, 
condemned me. But I will not bow. And my hatred 
is as immortal as his! 

Thus he reflected, disfraught by his destiny, as he 
followed the old woman’s grey figure moving on 
ahead. 

They, had to cover the last part of the way by the 
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light o^the stars a^one, bu( it was this part that she 
knew best. The mist had gone. When they reached the 
hut the first dawnhght of the new day was appearing, 
and they sat down on the clumsy stone bench outside; 
they did not go in. There was no sunshine^anywhene in 
that landscape, but a &int brighmess showed that it 
would come. 

He was still in his sfermy mood, and suddenly he 
broke out heatedly as if ht were in the middle of a 
fierce dispute with her: 

‘How you must hate this god who has treated you so, 
and done these things to you! How you must hate a 
being so full of insensate evil as he is !’ 

The old woman did not answer at once, and seemed 
to be reflecting. Then she said, 

T don’t know who he is. How then can I hate him? 
Or love him? I believe I neither hate him nor love him. 

When I think about it, it seems to me that such words 
have no me&ing when applied to him. He is not as we 
are and we can never understand him. He is incompre- 
hensible, ^xrutable. He is god. 

And so fapas I con^rehend it he is both evil and good, 
both light and darkness, both meaningless and full of a 
meaning which we cjti never perceive, yet never 
cease to puzzle over. A riddl^ which is intended not to 
be solved, but to exist. To exist for us always. To trouble 
us ahvays. 

The most incomprehensible thing about him is tl^t 
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Ife can also be a little turf altar vbere we nAy lay a 
few ears of cbm, and so be at ease and at peace. He may 
be a spring where we can mirror our faces and drink 
sweet, fresh water from our hands. He can be that too, 
I know. •Though he was not that_for me — think he 
could nbt be. 

For me he has been a wild chasm which engulfed me 
and all that I held dear. A glowing breath and an 
embrace without safety, without peace, but for which I 
longed nevertheless. A hot, an aUen power which ruled 
my ways. 

He has made me very unhappy. But he has also 
allowed me to know a happiness passing all understand- 
ing. He has, and I must not forget it. 

What would my hfe have been without him? If I 
had never been filled with him, with his spirit? If I 
had never felt the bliss that poured from him, the 
anguish and pain that is his also, and the wonder of 
being annihilated in his blazing arms, of being altogether 
his? Of feeling his rapture, his boundless bUss, and 
sharing god’s infinite happiness in being ali%^ 

What would I have been without that? I^I had never 
experienced anything but myself? 

Yet I cannot forget all the ^il he has done me, and 
the horror. How he toolc possession of my whole Hfe 
and took from me almost every earthly joy. How he 
opened his abysses to me, his evil depths. I don’t fdrget 
th^t, and I don’t forgive! 
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But Sitting here^ old and alone, looking back->- 
looking back over my life, it is you, my godf that 1 
think of. For it is you who have been my life, you who 
consume and bum all things like fire. You who leave 
nothing in your wake. My life is what I ha^ lived in 
you. The cruel, bitter, rich life you have given fne. May 
you be cursed and blessed!’ 

He looked at her in silence; at her dark face, which 
seemed ravaged by fire, and at her inscrutable old eyes 
which had seen god. 

His eyes too had seen god. But because of that they 
were empty, like dried-up wells, like depths with 
nodiing in them. They were not like hers. Why was 
that? Why was he so poor and she so rich? 

‘But my fate. What have you to say of that?’ he 
demanded fiercely. ‘What have you to tell me — ^me, 
the man who comes to you seeking an interpretation of 
this tumult in his soul, of the curse that lies on him? 
What comfort have you for me? The things that bring 
you comfort and meaning hold nothing for me.’ 

The oljl^oman looked at him and met his gaze. It 
was poor iiyleed — ^itiwas the poorest look she had seen 
in anyone. She had noticed it when he came, and 
noticed that his simple dlande was like a king’s robe in 
comparison. 

But she saw too that he was wrong in what he said: 
thatdiis eyes were dried-up wells, depths with nothing 
in them It was not so. They were not empty, l^y 
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viere full of despair. If the curse that had fallen upon 
him had made him destitute, and ta^en everydiing from 
him; it had at least brought him this. And perhaps 
because she saw this, she answered as she did. 

‘1 can see m yqur face that you’re under god’s curse 
and thattwhat you say is true. It’s'^ain that you’re not 
free, that you’re bound to him and that he doesn’t 
mean to let you go. He is yoflr destiny. Your soul is 
filled with him; through bis curse you live a life with 
god. You hate him, you mock and revile him. But 
judging by your indignant words you care for nothing 
in the world but him, and are filled with him alone. 
With what you call your hatred of him. But this very 
red-hot hatred of god is perhaps your experience of the 
divine. 

Perhaps one day he will bless you instead of cursing 
you. I don’t know. Perhaps one day you will let him 
lean his head against your house. Perhaps you won’t. I 
know nothing about that. But whatever ^u may do, 
your fate will be for ever bound up with god, your 
soul for ever filled with god. 

You want me to look into the ^ture. I oui t do that. 
But I know enough of the life of manlond and can 
glimpse enough of the road^hat lies before them to 
know that they can ne^er escape the curse and the 
blessing that comes to them from god. Whatever they 
may think and do, whatever they may believe og dis- 
believe, their destiny will always be bound up with god.’ 
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She ceased, and turned £r9m him. She looked awa^, 
he knew not where. Perhaps towards the, distant 
mountains which already lay in sunUght, though they 
themselves remained in deep shadow. Perhaps over no 
earthly landscape, .but over one opening before rher 
inner vision. At an)?\ate she seemed fir away from him; 
it was as if she were no longer aware of his presence. 

But he sat looking at her, filled with her words. They 
seemed to interpret his deitiny in another way; they 
allowed him to see into it, to gUmpse something there 
which he had never thought of and which perhaps 
would make it more endurable. It no longer seemed 
quite as meaningless and hopeless as before. Perhaps not 
even as unchanging as he had thought. But that was 
something to which his endless wandering must give 
the answer — the endless road that lay before him. For it 
was as she had said: I know nothing about that. 

They sat silent for a long time. 

At last he rose. He must continue his journey; he 
must set forth again. When he took his leave she moved 
her head ^ghtly but said nothing. They parted in 
silence, without wor^s. He went down the steep slope 
towards Delphi, and she stayed behind, watching him 
go and looking out over the ancient valley, with its 
dty and its temple and all the^things she knew so well. 
The sunshine had come down there now; people were 
busy^outside their houses, and coming and going in the 
streets, The temple-court still lay empty, but a youth 
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-vets sweeping die, ground before the entrance to the 
temple. Then he garnished it with fresh laurels from the 
god' s grove. Up the sacred way a young woman was 
walking slowly towards the holy place, dressed as a 
bride andwattSndq^ by reverent people, and perhaps also 
by people not so reverent. Her eyw were lifted up to- 
wards the holy place, and surely her face was full of the 
rapture she was soon to feel, arM perhaps also of fear of 
what lay before her. The gnorning sun poured down 
upon the crowd as it moved forward— down over the 
whole valley and the mountains roimd it— down on all 
that mighty landscape. 

She sat looking out over it all with her old eyes. 
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